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We built this Cutlass Salon for Dick Cullen who wanted 
a car in the grand touring tradition that wasn’t traditional. 



1976 CUTLASS SALON 



Can we build one for you? 


So maybe Dick didn't have a lot of 
money to spend for his new car. But 
can you blame him for wanting the 
feel of a grand touring car? He found 
one with a reasonable price tag, and 
looks that were any¬ 
thing but traditional. 
The 1976 Cutlass 
Salon. 

Dick likes to take off 
and drive. He settles 
into the reclining bucket 
seat, lets the front and rear 
stabilizer bars reduce the 
lean in corners, feels the 
steel-belted radials dig into 
the turns—and goes. It’s the confi¬ 
dent, comfortable performance of 
a grand touring car. 

Dick also liked the no-cost option 
of choosing the new 5-speed over¬ 
drive or an automatic transmission 
to go with the standard Rocket 260 
V8. He picked the 5-speed to put a 
little more guts into his driving. 

Dick likes the good feeling of hav¬ 
ing an Olds Cutlass Salon around 
him. It makes even short 
drives in the country a r "i 
grand touring experience. L J 
We built it that way. 
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to think about 


There are menthol cigarettes and there are menthol cigarettes. And if 
you’re a menthol smoker you certainly know by now which one you really 
enjoy smoking. 

So what makes us think we’ll ever get a crack at switching you? 

Well, we’re going to try. 

Because if you’re like a lot of cigarette smokers these days, you’re probably 
concerned about the ‘tar’ and nicotine stories you’ve been hearing. 

Frankly, if a cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it’s also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there’s smoke, there has to be 'tar.' In fact, in most cigarettes, the 
more flavor, the more ‘tar.’ Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces ‘tar’ 
and nicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly, what separates Vantage Menthol from ordinary menthols is 
that Vantage Menthol gives you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the‘tar’and 
the nicotine that you probably don’t want. 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine menthol you’ll find. It may well be 
the lowest one you 11 enjoy smoking. 

Since you’re the best judge of what you like 
about menthol cigarettes, don’t just take our word 
for it. 

Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then 
you’ll know for sure. 


FILTER: 12 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine 
MENTHOL: 11 mg."tar", 0.8 mg.nicot 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Millions have already bought an SX-70 Land camera. But camera dealer. Whichever you choose, you’ll be getting not only 
which model should yon buy? Study the features, then sec your a remarkable instrument, but an adventure in picture-taking. 

Shopper’s Guide to 
Polaroid’s SX-70. 


$ 194.95 

The Original 

$ 149.95 

The Model 2 

$ 99.95 

The Model 3 

Camera ejects picture automatically. 

Same 

Same 

You watch the image develop. 

Same 

Same 

Picture is hard, dry. 

Same 

Same 

durable, fade-resistant. 



Nothing to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Same 

Same 

Focuses from 10.4 inches to infinity. 

Same 

Same 

Reflex viewing system 

(through-the-lcns focusing). 

Same 

To focus, you set the distance 
on the face of the camera. 

Precise 4-clemcnt lens. 

Same 

Same 

10-shot color film, big prints. 

Same 

Same 

Fresh power every time you load 

Same 

Same 

(battery is in the film). 



Uses 10-shot FlashBar. 

Same 

Same 

Genuine leather. 

Brown Porvair. 

Deep tan Porvair. 

Folds to about I"x4"x7\ 

Same 

Same 

Lightweight (24 ounces). 

Same 

Same 

Brushed chrome body. 

Off-white plastic body. 

Black plastic body. 

Automatic time exposures up to 14 seconds. 

Same 

Same 

Automatic film counter. 

Same 

Same 

12,000 RPM motor. 

Same 

Same 

Uses all optional SX-70 attachments. 

Same 

Will not accept lens shade 
or close-up lens. 


"Suggested list prices w 1975 Polaroid Corporation Polaroid «SX-70.'* 
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Next Week 

THE EYES OF TEXAS and a lot of other places 
will be on the shoot-out between the Longhorns 
and Aggies, which could decide who spends 
New Year's in the Cotton Bowl. By Edwin Shrake. 

A DREAM GAME opens the college basketball 
season as Indiana and UCLA, the nation's two 
best teams, meet. Barry McDermott reports on 
what may be a preview of the March NCAA finals. 
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Legal opinion. 

(Plaintiff attorney awards bouquet to insurance company.) 



Our claims-rehabilitation team imme¬ 
diately arranged weekly compensation 
for the claimant — even though this was 
not a workmen s compensation case. We 
paid all medical bills, as incurred, relieving 
the claimant of financial worry. And a lifetime 
annuity was part of the ultimate settlement. 

As an adversary, it is natural for a plaintiff at¬ 
torney to challenge an insurance company's posi¬ 
tion. But Employers Insurance operates on the 
principle of doing what is fair for the claimant. If 
it takes extra work, faster action, additional medi¬ 
cal consultations, we do it. 

Getting the job done to the satisfaction of the 
claimant and the policyholder is a reward in it¬ 
self. Turning an adversary into an admirer is an 
added bonus. 




An attorney for the plaintiff 
is not likely to be a booster 
of any insurance company. But 
listen to a comment from one who 
spent 20 years representing plaintiffs. 

“I want to compliment Employers Insur¬ 
ance on the handling of this case. I have 
never before had such a positive feeling that 
the best interest of the injured claimant was the 
precipitating factor in the various decisions made 
regarding the claim. " 


The claimant in this case suffered severe burns 
on his hands from contact with a 7.200 volt power 
line and was thrown from a height, sustaining 
fractures of both legs, a fractured ankle and a 
fractured back. Our policyholder, a power com¬ 
pany, was clearly liable. 


COME TO THE SOURCE 

Get the Wausau Story 



EMPLOYERS INSURANCE OF WAUSAU, Wausau, Wisconsin 




ENTER 

MONOGRAM’S 

“ WiLd blue Yonder” sWeepstaiies 


Starring the new B-17G Flying Fortress 



YOUR CHANCE TO TAKE OFF ON A TRIP TO 



BUILD HISTORY 

MONOGRAM’S NEW B-17G 

FLYING FORTRESS IN 1/48th SCALE! 


OVER $20,000 IN PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN AWAY 

SEE HISTORY -FIRST PRIZE is a deluxe, expense-paid trip for 3 to London. 
England for a week via British Airways, first class hotel accommodations, sightseeing, 
and a day at the Farnborough Air Show to see an actual B-t7. plus lots of extras. 
3 SECOND PRIZES are expense paid trips(3 people in each trip) to either DISNEY 
LAND and a tour of the Boeing plant in Seattle or DISNEYWORLD and a visit to the 
Wright-Patterson Air Museum in Dayton, Ohio. 

Other prizes include: Kodak XL-320R Movie camera outfits; Kodak Trimlite Instamatic 
38 camera outfits; Superscope C-101 cassette tape recorders and lots of other prizes 
... 714 in all. 


One of the most famous and most 
popular planes of all time. And now 
Monogram recreates this historical 
giant in a giant 1/48th scale plastic 
model kit. Built from the original plans 


supplied by the Boeing Aircraft Com¬ 
pany, Monogram's B-17G Flying For¬ 
tress has all the detail and authenticity 
found in the real plane. Available 
wherever model kits are sold. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 

All you have to do is answer 3 simple questions about the intriguing history of the B-17 (answers are 
contained on every B-17G kit) and send in your answers on an official entry blank or reasonable 
facsimile. Winners will be chosen in a random drawing from all correct entries received. NO PUR¬ 
CHASE REQUIRED. ENTER AS OFTEN AS YOU LIKE. SWEEPSTAKES ENDS MARCH 1. 1976. 







Monogram's “Wild Blue Yonder" Sweepstakes... 

tor high living modelers like you. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 

MAIL TO 

’’WILD BLUE YONDER" SWEEPSTAKES 

c/o MONOGRAM MODELS, INC. 

Morion Grove. Illinois 60053 

Please onter me In your ' WILD BLUE YONDER' 
SWEEPSTAKES starring the B-17G Flying Fortress. 
Here ere my answers to Ihe quesllons a Dour the B-170 Flying 

3 HOW many B-t7's were bum during Works Wer II?- 

3 whet wes the maximum speed oi me B-17?_ 




MONOGRAM MODELS, INC. 

MORTON GROVE. ILL. 60053 













From helpless to handyman, 
for under $30. 



cutter, antisplinter insert, 

10 assorted blades. $27.99, 
a $9 saving. 

Model 4509 7 1 ," 1-hp. 
circular saw. Rip guide, extra 
plywood blade. $27.99, an 
$8 saving. 

The Rockwell cordless ’4" 
power drill. The power to 
handle most woods, composi¬ 
tions, and light metals, self- 
contained rechargeable battery, 
in a versatile, lightweight tool. 
Just $29.99. 


Rockwell International 


Rockwell Tool Toters. 

Five popular power tools 
with comprehensive sets of 
accessories, plus convenient 
carrying case. 

At special kit prices* that 
are a good deal less than you'd 
pay separately. 

Model 4109 %" single¬ 
speed drill. Backing pad, wool 
polishing bonnet, 
sandpaper, grinding 
wheel, and drill 
bits. Just $17.99, 
a $10 saving. 

Model 4169 
variable-speed 


drill. Screwdriver set, socket 
set, 13-pc. drill bit set. $27.99, 
a $9 saving. 

Model 4309 single-speed 
jigsaw. Rip guide and circular 
cutter, antisplinter insert, 

10 assorted blades. $17.99, 
a $12 saving. 

Model 4319 two-speed 
jigsaw. Rip guide and circular 









The gift for all seasons. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It s a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, sailing, fishing, car racing, 
soccer, track—and every other kind of season. 

It's a whole year of Christmas pleasure ..weekly 
surprise packages. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
sports lovers on your list for very little money. 

A gift subscription costs only $12—or $4 less 


than the regular subscription price. 

To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free num¬ 
ber below. Right away, we'll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all. can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so 
many seasons, for so little money? 


Sports Illustrated/Time & Lite Building/Chicago. Illinois 60611 

To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302J 


“Before we found Vat 69 Gold, 
our holiday parties were so-so. 
Now they’re ho-ho!” 




“The mistletoe missed. 
Instead of cheer, there 
was drear. In short, our 
parties lacked spirits. 
But who could afford 
to serve good Scotch 
at a party these days? 
Then we foundVat Gold. 
It had that impressive 
Vat 69 label on the out¬ 
side. What was inside 
was even more impressive. And the price 
tag! Buying Vat Gold was 
almost like getting a present. 

From now on, we’re having a 
party with Vat 69 Gold on 
every holiday. Come to think 
of it, who needs a holiday?” 

Vat 69 Gold. The upwardly 
mobile Scotch. 

Blended Scotch Whisky. 86 Proof. Sole U.S. Importer: National Distillers Products Co., New York 









Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


PREVIEW 

Unhappily, political fallout seems to 
have become an inevitable part of inter¬ 
national athletic competition. The most 
recent example involved the touring Rus¬ 
sian basketball team, which twice last 
week became the target of demonstra¬ 
tions. At the University of Maryland a 
container of oil (supposedly Arab oil, 
though the significance of its point of or¬ 
igin was lost in the shouting) was thrown 
from the stands onto the floor, and the 
Soviet-Maryland game had to be halted 
for 20 minutes while the court was 
cleaned olT. The Washington, D.C. chap¬ 
ter of the Jewish Defense League imme¬ 
diately took credit for the disruption, 
citing as its grievances the use of Soviet 
professionals in amateur athletics and 
"the relentless persecution of Jews in the 
Soviet Union." The JDL was not very 
specific about which of the Russian play¬ 
ers was guilty of either charge, but a 
spokesman said that his group plans sim¬ 
ilar outbursts at future sporting events. 

Outside New York's Madison Square 
Garden on Thursday, a phalanx of stu¬ 
dents distributed leaflets detailing the 
plight of Soviet Jewry, foreshadow ing the 
reception the Russians received inside be¬ 
fore their game with Notre Dame. As 
they were introduced, they were greeted 
by perhaps as many boos as cheers. A 
few in the crowd hooted during the Rus¬ 
sian national anthem, shouted "KGBgo 
home," sang a lusty rendition of Yankee 
Doodle and waved miniature American 
Hags. It was not an exhibition of the glo¬ 
ries of detente. 

Since Munich, and even before, it has 
been obvious that sport is not immune 
to the bullying of political activists. If the 
Soviet team's strong performance was a 
preview of what to expect in Montreal, 
so were the actions of the demonstrators. 
It's really too bad. 

DOUBLE DARE YOU 

The Big Eight clearly demonstrated its 
superiority in college football this season 
by w inning 28 of 32 games played against 


nonconference schools. No other confer¬ 
ence came close to matching that record. 
Now, with all the fuss about bowl bids— 
resentment against Bear Bryant for pick¬ 
ing Penn State to meet Alabama in the 
Sugar Bowl, instead of taking the loser 
of the Oklahoma-Ncbraska game (victo¬ 
rious Oklahoma goes to the Orange Bow l 
as Big Eight champion)—Colorado 
Coach Bill Mallory has a suggestion. It 
is perhaps a bit prideful, but the pride 
may be justified. Mallory says, “They 
ought to take six of the Big Eight teams— 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma State and Colorado—and 
send us to bow l games all over the coun¬ 
try and see how we compare. 1 think the 
results would be something. I like that 
kind of challenge, and 1 think the Big 
Eight would meet it." 

THE END OF SOMETHING 

Inflation has finally reached Chavez Ra¬ 
vine. After refusing to change their tick¬ 
et prices for 18 years, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers have finally given in. Box seats 
have gone up a dollar to S4.50, reserve 
scats up 50C to S3, general-admission 
scats up 50c to S2, kids under 12 up a 
quarter to SI. 

"We're not happy about raising our 
prices," says Dodger President Peter 
O'Malley, "but our computers show that 
at our old scale our break-even point 
would be an attendance of two million. 
That’s a little dangerous. We must op¬ 
erate at a profit.” 

WHAT’S IN A NUMBER? 

Every now and then a first-magnitude 
star of pro football comes from an un¬ 
believably obscure college. Take Billy 
(White Shoes) Johnson, the rookie sprite 
of the Houston Oilers. Johnson is from 
Widener College of Chester, Pa., which 
you may not have heard of but which 
has a fairly remarkable tradition of first- 
rate football. For six straight seasons 
Pioneer running backs, including John¬ 
son, led the Middle Atlantic South Con¬ 
ference in rushing. Four of them—John¬ 


son, Richie Weaver, Don Watkins and 
Jackie Long, a senior this year—have had 
2,000-yards-rushing careers. And all four 
of them wore uniform No. 46. 

Widener Coach Bill Manlove says. 
“We were going to retire the uniform 
number in honor of them, but somebody 
suggested instead that we try to carry on 
the greatness of it.” 

So the only thing being retired at Wide¬ 
ner is the idea of retiring Old 46. "We've 
got to keep that uniform alive," says 
Manlove. 

And find another stud to wear it. Who¬ 
ever he is, he’ll have to earn it, because 
next year the team is going to sit down 
and vote on who gets the magic number. 

TOPPER 

It was just a routine everyday halftime 
show at Provo, Utah. Lyle Bennett, a 
sophomore who works in the athletic of¬ 




fice at Brigham Young University, had 
decided to ask his girl, Mary Shuns, a 
freshman, to marry him. But Bennett is 
not one for doing things the obvious way. 
Instead, w ith the help of his roommate 
and others, he developed a secret plan. 
On the Saturday of the BYU-Utah game, 
Mary was in the crowd watching the half¬ 
time flash-card program. Suddenly, the 
message on the cards read, "Mary 
Shurtz, Will you marry me? Love, Lyle." 
Mary beamed and said yes, as dozens of 
delighted friends crowded around to con¬ 
gratulate the couple. 

Meanwhile, unknown to Lyle, Mary, 
the 27,727 fans in attendance and every¬ 
one else, for that matter, a hang-glider 
devotee named Steve Siegel had spent 

continued 
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STAY LOOSE AND 
SHOOT FOR A 
RODEWAY INN! 



*V | 


You can’t miss! Just relax and be 
a winner. It’s easy at Rodeway 
Inns. They’re the ones with the 
Man’s Room ... an executive suite 
complete with individual steam- 
bath and recliner/relaxer. And 
they’re also scoring points with 
great food and entertainment* in 
unusual surroundings. 

So stroll or dribble in . . . you’ll 
never be penalized for “traveling” 
when you stay at a Rodeway Inn. 

FOR RESERVATIONS, 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

( 800 ) 228-2000 



"The Best Thing That Happens 
To You All Day." 

/ Get my latest book! Free! "' N 

' Here's the inside story of Rodeway Inns 
1 as revealed for the ticst time by me' It 
. will he a big help to you when you're 
' traveling So mail this coupon right now! 

I You'll get it free! 





SCORECARD continued 

two hours climbing “Y** Mountain, just 
east of Cougar Stadium, dragging his 60- 
pound glider with him. During the half- 
lime ceremonies he stepped off the moun¬ 
tain and began gliding down. Working 
the air currents perfectly, he soared over 
the walls of the stadium, circled the north 
end, passed over the students' section, 
made a final turn just over the south goal¬ 
posts and gently lighted on the turf. The 
crowd loved it. As for Lyle Bennett, he 
said, “If l had known he was going to 
do this, I'd have had him bring the ring." 

CRACKING DOWN 

At least one hockey league has become 
fed up watching games turn into donny- 
brooks and has taken strong action to 
stop it. No, it is not the National Hock¬ 
ey League, where the status remains quo, 
nor is it the World Hockey Association, 
which seems content to follow the senior 
league's lead in behavior patterns. 

The enlightened circuit is the North 
American Hockey League, a minor 
league in the Northeast. Last year its 
championship was won by the Johns¬ 
town (Pa.) Jets, who, like the NHL 
champion Philadelphia Flyers, racked up 
a fearful number of penalty minutes. 

That was last year. This year Commis¬ 
sioner John E. Timmins boosted fines 
and added automatic suspensions to all 
misconduct penalties. The first miscon¬ 
duct means a one-game suspension: the 
next, two; the third, indefinite. The more 
serious game-misconduct offense brings 
an automatic two-game suspension, and 
a match misconduct (generally assessed 
for what appears to be an intentional at¬ 
tempt to injure) brings four games. Rep¬ 
etitions of either eventually result in in¬ 
definite suspension. In addition, a match 
misconduct requires that the offender's 
team play shorthanded for five minutes, 
no matter how many goals are scored 
against it in the meantime. 

“Eliminating behavior that results in 
misconduct penalties will not diminish 
the quality of the game in the least,” says 
Timmins. “Misconducts don't add to 
skating, don't add to stickhandling, don't 
add to shooting, passing, checking or 
even fighting. Who needs it? If the other 
leagues want it, let them have it. We don't 
and we won’t.” 

STILL CHAMPION 

Muhammad Ali, who was such a smash 
at the Frankfurt Book Fair in West Ger¬ 
many (Scorecard, Nov. 3), has been 
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wowing 'em in his current tour of Amer¬ 
ican bookstores. In Washington, for ex¬ 
ample, he attracted nearly 5,000 people 
to an autographing session and sold 7C0 
copies of his new book in less than two 
hours. 

"I'm amazed,” said one salesclerk. 
“When Bob Hope was here the crowd 
was so small we had to push employees 
through the line so he wouldn’t feel em¬ 
barrassed. George Jessel came here and 
didn't sell one book. The only person 
who spoke to him asked where the eighth 
floor was.” 

Ali was inundated by people, not all 
of them book lovers. One young man, 
who called himself Shaka Ali, fell on his 
knees before the heavyweight champion 
and cried, “You are God.” 

“I pray to God," Ali said, genuinely 
disturbed. “I'm not God." 

“I would die for you," the young man 
said. 

"That’s scary," Ali replied. 

Later he complained about his public 
appearances. "I'm overexposed," he 
said. "They're cheapening me with all 
the TV cameras. I'm going to declare a 
onc-ycar moratorium on my mouth 
soon. I don't want to become like some 
guy you see on every talk show.” 

FAST PACE 

Harness racing may have its problems 
like the rest of the economy, but you 
couldn't tell it from the results of the 
Standardbrcd Horse Sales at Harrisburg, 
Fa. Yearlings, which made up more than 
70 ( of the sale, brought a record total 
of S7.4I3.000, more than SI.5 million 
over the previous high set a year ago. The 
average price for a yearling jumped more 
than SI,000 to $13,830, the highest be¬ 
ing S 140,000 for a trotting coll named 
Courtney Hanover. A 6-year-old mare 
named Somewhere My Love brought 
S67.000, and the total spent for all 740 
horses was S9,333,100, compared to last 
year’s S7,857,400. 

GIRLS WHO WEAR GLASSES 

Poor old COJO. You remember COJO. 
Montreal’s organizing committee for the 
Olympic Games. You know all the trou¬ 
ble it's been having—strikes, delays, cost 
overruns, the Quebec provincial govern¬ 
ment taking over, a shaky future. Now 
its problem is women. 

The fuss started when M rs. Nancy Gel- 
fand, a 26-year-old graduate student at 
McGill who speaks both French and 
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You haven't had the 
great martini till you've 
had The Great Dane. 



The Great Dane 

2 ozs. Aalborg oz. dry vermouth 

Stir with ice. Serve straight up or on the rocks with an 
olive, lemon twist, or cocktail onions. 


You make a Great Dane just the way you make 
any martini. But you make it with crisp, dry 
Aalborg instead of gin or vodka. 

The difference in taste is like night and day. We 
can’t describe it. You’ll just have to experience it. 

You can get that great new taste in other drinks, 
too. In an Aalborg and Tonic, an Aalborg Bloody 
Mary, an Aalborg Collins, or an Aalborg on 
the rocks. Cheers. 


86 Proof Danish Akvavit. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits Sole Importer U S A. Munson Shaw Co.. N Y C. 


Aalborg 

(sayAl-borg) 








'Ybu can tell a lot about an individual by what he pours into his glass. 


Bushmills. 

The worlds oldest whiskey 
What individuals have poure 
into their class since 1608. 


The Skier glass created for the Bushmills Collection by Henry Halcm 

A Non) (if K)0% lrahWhokin.86fW Bolded m Irebnd TheJ».Gamcai Gu New V«k.MV CWt 









M9 VI CG/ft 
LOUMGC SHOW 

The greatest lounge show in Las Vegas 
is the 'morning after 7 as the big desert sun sparkles 
through the poolside palm trees. Relax and lounge around 
your elegant room. It doesn't cost a cent 
and the best things in life are free. 

You have the entire day and all night for sophisticated sports 
and showroom entertainment. Rest your head back on the pillow 
with a smile knowing all this luxury is yours 
for a moderate vacation cost. 

Your travel agent knows it too. 



...and now 
it’s time to give Cutty. 




What time you go to sleep 
is your business. 




What time you wake up 


RC-6001 

Wake up to our basic model with 
the not-so-basic features. FM/AM. 
Chirp alarm. Doze feature. 60-minute 
sleep timer. Beige or 
antique white. 


RC-6002 

Adjustable chirp alarm. So you can wake 
up to a cooing nightingale or an excited 
canary. FM/AM. Doze cance\jmrn^^m 
feature. 60-minute sleep 
timer. Black and silver or ——- 

beige and gold. iflTtl 


This one even tells you when to wear 
galoshes. Continuous 24-hour weather 
band. FM/AM. Bass/ 
treble tone control. 
Chirp alarm. Doze 
feature. Simulated 
; 'i ' - wood grain. 


RC-6700 

Electronic readout 
digits. The newest 
way to see time. 
FM/AM. Chirp T 
alarm. Doze I 
feature. Simu- L. 
lated wood 
grain. 


RC-7254 

JUMBO digits you 
, can’t ignore, 
f Even at 6:15 AM. 
I. FM/AM. Chirp 
r alarm. Doze 
feature. Simu¬ 
lated wood grain. 




RC-1000 

The ultimate arouser. Our latest in electronic wizardry: 


Sensor touch controls. Illuminated digits automatically RC-6485 


adjust to room light. Fast or slow digit reset for time and 
alarm. An electronic second counter you can use as a 
stopwatch. Power failure flasher. 100% solid state. 

The works. 


Tells the day, date and time (sorry, you still have to 
remember the year). FM/AM. Bass/treble tone 
control. Chirp alarm. Doze feature. Simulated 
wood grain. 


Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 







IT’S IMPOSSIBLE TO PHOTOGRAPH 
our charcoal mellowing process. But this is a 
charcoal mellowing vat. 

Into this vat we tamp finely ground charcoal. 
Then we seep our just-distilled whiskey slowly 
through the charcoal to mellow its taste before 
aging. Once the whiskey 
drips into the vat, there’s 
no way to photograph 
what’s happening. But 
when you compare Jack 
Daniel’s to any other 
whiskey, you’ll begin to 
get the picture. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 



SCORECARD continued 


English and apparently has all the other 
necessary qualifications, was turned 
down when she applied for a job as a 
hostess at the Olympics. The reason, 
Mrs. Gelfand says, is because she wears 
glasses. “The guy took one look at me 
and said, 'Sorry, dear, but you wear 
glasses. There's no use even filling out 
an application.’ " 

Pressing elsewhere for an explanation, 
Mrs. Gelfand was told that behind the 
glasses rule was a feeling that women who 
wore glasses were unattractive, and that 
unattractive women were not to be hired 
as hostesses. “I was absolutely stunned,” 
she says. 

She protested, loudly and clearly, so 
much so that the matter reached the Ca¬ 
nadian Parliament. M.P. Gordon Fair- 
weather said her rejection was “insensi¬ 
tive, sexist and outrageous.” The Min¬ 
ister of Labor, John Munro, had to 
assure the House of Commons that his 
department would look into the matter. 
The Minister of Health, Marc Lalonde, 
whose department is responsible for the 
status of women, would also be inves¬ 
tigating. 

An embarrassed COJO official, smart¬ 
ing under the criticism, declared there 
was no rule about glasses. But a woman 
member of COJO. speaking anonymous¬ 
ly to the Toronto Globe and Mail . said, 
“They try to keep it quiet around here, 
which is natural because of the feminist 
movement, but they are really lookingfor 
the cuties.” 

In all, COJO plans to hire 1,000 cu¬ 
ties—er, hostesses—and has already 
signed on about 30. A male chauvinist 
newspaperman who met some of them 
said they were real dolls. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Al McGuire, Marquette basketball 
coach, on the touring Soviet Union team: 
“It’s strange to see so many tall, thin 
white guys with 1936 uniforms on.” 

• Elliott Oppcnheim, Community College 
of Baltimore football coach, praising his 
players after a loss: “They have accept¬ 
ed all the responsibilities of football play¬ 
ers like men. We got our heads handed 
to us in the homecoming game, but ev¬ 
ery one of them show ed up at the dance.” 

• Joe Theismann, on what it's like being 

a third-string quarterback for the Red¬ 
skins: “It's like when you have three 
wheels for a bike and you only need two. 
One has to lean against the wall. Well, 
here I am.” end 







“Why Viceroy? Because I’d never 
smoke a boring cigarette!’ 


' 


t Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

ng. "tar." 1.0 mg. nicotine, 
cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 75 







O-HIGH-O BUCKEYES 



O n the third play of the game, Rick 
Leach, the freshman quarterback, 
threw a swing pass to Gordon Bell com¬ 
ing out of the Michigan backfield. As the 
play unfolded a voice in the press box, 
surely that of a veteran Ohio State-Mich¬ 
igan watcher, screamed, "He's passing!” 
The voice was thick with discovery and 
awe, the kind of sound one might make 
to announce that someone was stealing 
his wallet ("He's stealing my wallet!”) 
or undressing at midfield ("He's undress¬ 
ing at midfield!"). The play gained only 
eight yards, hardly a blockbuster, but, 
ah, what a foretaste. 

The game that probably won for 
Woody Hayes a fourth national cham¬ 
pionship to curl up with this winter as, 
say, he contemplates retirement at 62— 
which he says he would not tell you if he 
were—was nothing if not a discovery. A 
discovery that Michigan-Ohio State 
could be one of those games you never 
dreamed about when you were watching 
them slog it out at 10-10. An exquisitely 
exciting, breathtakingly imperfect foot¬ 
ball game—that’s what last week's show¬ 
down in Ann Arbor turned out to be. 
Just like nobody said it would. 

So Ohio State wins, but the score is 
not two field goals to one, it is 21-14. 
Not since the start of the decade has the 
winner needed more than two touch¬ 
downs in this game. And if Ohio State- 
Michigan is always three yards and a 
spray of Astronap, what are they doing 
making 40-yard runs (well, underdog 
Michigan is making 40-yard runs; No. 1- 
ranked Ohio State is mostly recovering 
Michigan fumbles) and throwing long, 

tontinued 


Stalled on the ground by a furious Michigan defense, Ohio State took to 
the air to rescue the game and strengthen its grip on the National title 

by JOHN UNOERWOOD 
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With Ohio Slate leading 7—0. Michigan came bach as Bell took a pitchout and lofted a pass to Smith, who made a nifty fingertip reception. 


BUCKEYES continued 

arcing devil-may-care passes? And com¬ 
pleting them. And if these are teams that 
button down all the flaps and always keep 
to the right on the freeway, what are they 
doing committing eight turnovers (they 
are also intercepting long, arcing devil- 
may-care passes) and pitching the ball 
around so hairily? 

The question will arise—did the game 
get out of hand? Was it so good only be¬ 
cause the two teams played out of char¬ 
acter? Thirty-seven passes may not seem 
like much, but when it's Michigan-Ohio 
State it’s much. By comparison, the 20 
they threw last year made you feel as if 
the ball were flying around all afternoon. 

Alas, traditionalists, you will be sur¬ 
prised to learn that it was no accident at 
all, that it was all right there in the game 
plans just the way those two old stick- 
lers-in-the-mud. Woody Hayes and Bo 
Schembechler, wrote them. *'We will 

pass, " said Hayes to a friend in Colum¬ 
bus a day beforehand, “because that is 
where they are vulnerable." Hayes has 
been known to rip out the field phones 
when such strategy was proposed in the 

past. "I really wouldn't be surprised if it 
came down to passing," said Schembceh- 
ler in his office on Friday. He said he 
knew he would necessarily be asking a 
great deal of freshman Leach, pitted 
against the experienced Ohio State sec¬ 
ondary, but he had already crossed that 
bridge ("He may be a freshman, but he 
was born to compete"). Schembechler 
told Bud Wilkinson he would play it from 


the start “like we were behind in the 
fourth quarter." 

In those frenetic countdown hours 
there had been no hint that the two old 
rivals (Bo coached under Woody for six 
years) were anything more than fashion¬ 
ably irascible for the big game. Getting 
closer to their collars, they made predict¬ 
able news Hayes locked practices, held 
one icy press conference that lasted 97 
seconds (a reporter timed it) and was 
steadfast in not being willing to express 
the word "Michigan" in conversation. 
But a close friend said Woody was ac¬ 
tually "breezing I’ve never seen him so 
loose. Uh. relatively speaking." Schem¬ 
bechler, for his part, waged a two-day 
war with United Press International over 
a photographer he caught aiming a se¬ 
quence camera at his secret practice from 
an apartment building across the street. 
Before that slapstick was over, Schem¬ 
bechler had led a charge—battalion 
strength, presumably—on the building, 
got the police to confiscate the undevel¬ 
oped film and, to demonstrate his indig¬ 
nation, resigned from the UPI ratings 
board. He also barred the UPI from the 
next day’s press conference and called the 
photographer’s attempt to sneak a pic¬ 
ture “a shabby trick.” The photographer 
called the Michigan coaches "bullies.” 

Schembechler smiled on Friday when 
he outlined the "secret formation" he 
was afraid the UPI man had photo¬ 
graphed a short-yardage alignment 
(picked up from watching films of In¬ 


diana’s near-upset of Ohio State) in 
which, a la Indiana, he shifted a 230- 
pound defensive tackle to blocking back 
and adorned him with a camouflaging 
(though legal) No. 30 jersey. As it de¬ 
veloped, the one time he had a chance 
to use the play against Ohio State it 
lost a yard. 

Ironically, the behind-in-the-fourth- 
quarter approach actually got Michigan 
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ahead in the fourth quarter, and only 
then—after almost three quarters of 
practically perfect play—did the Wolver¬ 
ines go awry, unfastening in a blink what 
seemed a secured, and deserved, victory. 
This is not to say that Ohio State did 
not deserve to win, rather to give Schem- 
bechler credit for a gallant try to over¬ 
come what has become his and his team’s 
singular failing: an inability to tick for 
60 minutes against Ohio State. In the last 
70 regular-season games under Schem- 
bechler, the Wolverines have lost only 
four games—all to Ohio State. 

Here, then, some familiar scenes and 
characters in Bo's recurring nightmare: 

Archie Griffin. Heisman Trophy Ar¬ 
chie. Hundred-yards-a-game Archie. Ar¬ 
chie goes out for the pregame coin loss 
before 105,543 fans in Michigan Stadi¬ 
um (announced as a record crowd, 
though a contingent of freeloading Cub 
Scouts supposedly swelled the limit to 
109,000 in an earlier game) on a bright, 
clear, cold day, with a national television 
audience witnessing, and gets hugged by 
archrival Gordie Bell. In front of all those 
hot-eyed partisans wearing “Ohio Is a 
Four-Letter Word” buttons, or singing 
"We don’t give a damn about the whole 
state of Michigan.” Is it a demonstration 
of affection, or is it just a demonstration'.’ 
(See, guys, here’s how you pul the clamps 


Ray Griffin, Archie's brother, was a hero. 




on Archie—right arm around his neck, 
left arm. . . .) 

No matter. The rest of the afternoon 
Griffin is passed from hand to hand like 
a cheap artifact at a swap meet. Not 
since he was a freshman and a green 
apple in Woody Hayes' eye does Grif- 
hn have such a terrible time. Michigan's 
line plays straight-on when Ohio State 
expects it to slant: it slants when the 
Buckeyes do not expect it to at all; drops 
to a three-man front with filling line¬ 
backers: and swarms, swarms, swarms. 
Everywhere that Archie goes the blue 
shirts surely follow. 

After a first-possession 63-yard touch¬ 
down drive which he sparks with a pass 
reception and a number of short, dart¬ 
ing runs, Griffin is neutralized. Over a 
stretch of seven carries, he makes a net 
of three yards: his longest run is five. On 
a no-gainer sideline play he is subma¬ 
rined by Woifman (Roverback) Don 
Dufek, an omnivorous defender, and in 
rapid order is struck by three flying Wol¬ 
verines. Archie Griffin has gone 31 reg¬ 
ular-season games without making fewer 
than 100 yards: in his last two against 
Michigan he has made 163 and III. But 
on this day he gets 46 in 19 punishing 
(for him. not Michigan (carries. “It’s not 
the 100 yards that matters, it’s the av¬ 
erage per carry." Schembechler had said. 
In this game Archie averages a meager 
2.4 a carry. 

So is Archie crying? No. Archie is re¬ 
joicing. “I’d give up all 31 of those 100- 
yard games for this one,” he says after¬ 
ward. Typical Griffin. "The greatest, the 


most unselfish player I've ever known. 
Archie Griffin could be the first black 
President." says Hayes, who is now un¬ 
stoppable (no 97-second press confer¬ 
ence this time). He calls the Buckeye 
comeback "the greatest in my 25 years 
of coaching.” 

What has Griffin's 46 yards to do w ith 
it? Heat, mainly, The heat he takes 
off the rest of the Ohio State offense. 


Greene passed splendidly when he had to. 




BUCKEYES continued 


Eventually. But to set it up further: 

In seven possessions, from their sec¬ 
ond play of the second quarter until only 
seven minutes remain in the fourth, the 
Buckeyes on offense are three plays and 
out. Not a first down in more than 30 
minutes. Michigan dominates. During 
that stretch the Wolverines get six yards 
for every one they give up. Bell and Full¬ 
back Rob Lytle rip into the Ohio State 
defense with startling success, and Leach 
refuses to accept the opportunity to 
choke. Only when he is confronted, and 
confused, by a surprise seven-man line 
does he act his age, and even then, even 
after an errant pitchout stops one Mich¬ 
igan drive, and an interception another, 
and his own fumble a third, he is not 
discouraged. 


He marshals Michigan 80 yards to a 
tying touchdown just before the half, the 
Wolverines achieving it on an 11-yard 
pass from Bell to Wingback Jim Smith, 
who makes as if to block Cornerback 
Craig Cassady, then shields him away 
w ith his backside as he turns for a stretch¬ 
ing fingertip catch just inside the flag at 
the goal. And after sparring fitfully 
through the third quarter, Leach takes 
Michigan 43 yards to a 14 7 lead, setting 
it up with two passes to Smith and get¬ 
ting the touchdown himself on a one- 
yard keep off the left side. 

Now there is only 7:11 to play, and 
time to reintroduce Ohio State Quarter¬ 
back Cornelius Greene. You remember 
Corny from past episodes. He is also 
called “Flam,” which is short for flam- 


ITS NORMAL IN NORMAN, OKLAHOMA O.K. 

by LARRY KEITH 


I f the Big Ten showdown in Ann Ar¬ 
bor was notable for its departure 
from tradition, the Big Eight climax 
down in Norman was equally remarkable 
for its reversal of roles. Nebraska, which 
had gone undefeated partly because it 
was tighter than Scrooge, began handing 
out gifts like a department store Santa 
Claus. And Oklahoma, which for much 
of the season had a tendency to give op¬ 
ponents everything but the final score, 
gleefully began cramming its pockets 
with all those unexpected goodies. The 
result was a 35-10 Sooner victory, a share 
of the conference championship and a 
trip to the Orange Bowl. And if that were 
not enough to celebrate, the game 
marked the end of a three-year exile dur¬ 
ing which Oklahoma had won 31 games 
and a national championship without ap¬ 
pearing in a postseason bowl or on tele¬ 
vision. America, you have no idea what 
you've been missing. 

For most of the season, bobbles, bun¬ 
gles and just plain offensive inconsistency 
had been as prominent in the Oklahoma 
wishbone attack as a Joe Washington 
sweep. Errors caused the loss to Kansas 
three weeks ago and made games against 
Miami, Colorado and Texas unnecessar¬ 
ily close. “We forgot what it was like to 
really bear down,” Steve Davis, the 
preacher quarterback, said early in the 
week. “I’ve made mistakes and taken 


chances I shouldn’t have all season. Crit¬ 
ics talk about our young line, but I've 
got to do well for the offense to succeed 
and I've been forcing things. People have 
been writing me letters saying I should 
stop praying and start playing, but I'd 
rather try to do both.” 

Nebraska certainly seemed the kind of 
opponent that would require both. The 
Cornhuskers, in winning 10 straight 
games, had been models of efficiency, 
committing only 14 turnovers (to Okla¬ 
homa's 31) and prompting Quarterback 
Vince Ferragamo to say, "It’s probably 
the main reason we're unbeaten.” 

So Ferragamo commitcd two of his 
team's four fumbles and threw both of 
its interceptions, and the Oklahoma of¬ 
fense cashed them in like SI00 poker 
chips. “Nebraska did not know how to 
react when everything started going 
against it,” said Davis after he had scored 
two touchdowns and rushed for 130 
yards. “We've been in that hole before." 

The Sooners started out in that same 
hole again by fumbling on their first two 
possessions. The second one, and a 
third later on, set up a 24-yard Nebras¬ 
ka field goal and a 32-yard touchdown 
drive. But the Cornhuskers were giving 
up the ball with even greater regularity, 
and after sticking close for three quar¬ 
ters—they trailed 14-10— they collapsed 
completely in the fourth. 


boyanl. Flamboyant is the color of 
Corny Greene's wardrobe, but flamboy¬ 
ant is not what you would call his quar¬ 
terbacking, through no fault of his own. 
His body might belong to his haberdash¬ 
er, but Greene's arm belongs to Woody 
Hayes. Woody is sometimes called 
"Wood." Hiscriticssay that is just about 
the consistency of his thinking when it 
comes to passing the football. But with 
the ball on the Ohio State 20 after Mich¬ 
igan went ahead, Greene is sent in with 
orders to do exactly that. 

Television is renewing itself with a 
commercial break so Greene summons 
the Buckeyes together "for a prayer." 
What does he pray for at a time like that? 
“Extra strength," he says. He seems to 
get it immediately. On the first play he 



Barry Switzer got a targe shoulder to sit on 








winds up like Sandy Koufax and throws 
downfield, badly overshooting his receiv¬ 
er with what looks suspiciously like a 
desperation pass. On second down he is 
rushed into his end zone by blitzing Wol¬ 
verines, somehow escapes and throws 
into a cluster of the wrong people. Two 
Michigan players get dibs at it and come 
up empty. 

It must be recalled at this point that 
Corny Greene averages 8.7 passes a 
game. In two years he has not thrown as 
many as 16 passes, the number he is to 
throw in this game. On third and ten— 
really desperate now—he calls a play- 
action pass off a fake to Griffin. The 
Michigan linebackeron the side he wants 
to throw draws in out of respect for Ar¬ 
chie, and Greene throws to Wingback 



after a victory that was no small comfort. 


Brian Baschnagel over the coverage for 
17 yards—Ohio State’s first first down 
since the second quarter. 

And just like that it became Ohio 
State's game. 

On the next four plays Greene got 
four more first downs—two passes to 
Split End Len Willis, an 11-yard Griffin 
run (his longest of the day) and a 12- 
yard keeper to the Michigan 8. From 
there, Hayes reverted to what he calls 
his "button-shoes robust,” a tight T with 
a full-house backfield. In four slugs Full¬ 
back Pete Johnson scored the tying 
touchdown. 

Alas, now freshman Leach gets his 
comeuppance. He is sacked for a nine- 
yard loss to his 11, throws an incom¬ 
plete pass—and then hangs one danger¬ 


ously high in the air over Jim Smith's 
head. Raymond Griffin, Archie's young¬ 
er brother, steps in front of Smith going 
full speed at the Michigan 32 and is 
down to the three before Leach blocks 
him out of bounds. On first down John¬ 
son once more pounds into the end zone 
and Ohio State is ahead. 

With an interception by Cassady to 
seal it, Hayes’ "greatest comeback in 25 
years” puts him in the Rose Bowl for the 
eighth time. It is clearly the easiest way 
to go for the national championship, con¬ 
sidering the battered Pacific Eight oppo¬ 
sition that awaits him there. By compar¬ 
ison, Bo gets to play Oklahoma in the 
Orange Bowl as a consolation prize. 

Leave it to Woody to take care of his 
friends. 


Oklahoma Middle Guard Dewey Sel- 
mon recognized signs of panic. "You can 
tell when a team is getting down on it¬ 
self,” he said, "and that's what happened 
to them. Their offensive line got real qui¬ 
et toward the end and their fullback 
[Tony Davisl started getting violent. 
When a team loses its poise and cool, you 
know you've got them." 

Part of the Cornhuskers' frustration 
was their inability to score quickly. A 
grind-it-out offense like theirs is good for 
pulling away, not catching up, and John¬ 
ny Rogers has not returned a punt for 
them since 1972. "We haven’t really been 
challenged this year," Nebraska Coach 
Tom Osborne said a few hours before his 
hopes for a national championship were 
dashed. When Oklahoma presented that 
challenge with a ferocious defensive 
charge and an opportunistic offense, Ne¬ 
braska sought a reserve strength that did 
not exist. 

The Cornhuskers’ first turnover halted 
a scoring threat at the OU 15 and the sec¬ 
ond set up a second-period touchdown, 
which Davis scored on fourth and one 
to put the Sooners on top 7-3. Nebraska 
I Back Monte Anthony had a similar 
one-yard opportunity at the end of the 
half but he couldn't make it. "We knew 
exactly what was coming,” said Oklaho¬ 
ma Coach Barry Switzer. 

Oklahoma was still leading 7-3 at half- 
time, and Switzer told his players that 
they could win if they did not start fum¬ 
bling again—which is exactly what Full¬ 
back Jim Littrell did on a handoff ex¬ 


change shortly after the kickoff. Anthony 
covered the last seven yards for Nebras¬ 
ka in four straight carries to give the 
Cornhuskers a 10-7 lead. 

When Oklahoma was held to 14 yards 
in its next two possessions. Sooner fans 
began to contemplate the joys of the Fies¬ 
ta Bowl, whose invitation the team had 
voted to accept if it lost this game. Which 
it certainly was doing. 

Nebraska had declined a similar invi¬ 
tation if it lost, only to change its mind 
after the game. But at this point the Com - 
buskers gave the Sooners the lift they 
needed. Ferragamo was rolling out when 
Leroy Selmon crashed into him, the 
quarterback going one way, the ball an¬ 
other. Oklahoma recovered. In an eight- 
play sequence that started near midfield, 
Davis carried five times around right end, 
finally sending Fullback Horace Ivory off 
right tackle for the touchdown. 

"The key to the game," Switzer would 
say later, "was our ability to move the 
ball after the defense got us good field 
position.” Five minutes into the fourth 
quarter a fumbled punt recovered by Lee 
Hover gave Oklahoma possession at the 
Cornhusker 13. Two more plays to the 
right behind the blocks of Tackle Mike 
Vaughan and Guard Terry Webb set up 
Elvis Peacock's short scoring jaunt to the 
left. That made-it 21-10 Oklahoma, and 
the two touchdowns that followed were 
merely adornments. The Sooners were on 
their way to the Orange Bowl and, 
should Ohio State slip, back in conten¬ 
tion for the national championship, ind 





THE SPREADING MENACE OF PCB 

New reports make it dear that the presence of this man-made chemical in food and water is a nationwide peril 
demanding quick action, not snappy-patter routines by some hesitant bureaucrats by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


T here was ironic laughter in the cof¬ 
fee shop of Chicago’s Pick-Con¬ 
gress Hotel last Friday when Nathaniel 
P. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the In¬ 
terior for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
glanced at the menu and said, “Ah, fresh 
salmon sandwich!” Only an hour before, 
at the concluding session of the Nation¬ 
al Conference on Polychlorinated Biphe¬ 
nyls (PCBs), Reed had delivered a blis¬ 
tering speech on PCB contamination of 
lish, including Great Lakes salmon. 

“The problem is a national problem,” 
Reed had emphasized to some 400 sci¬ 
entists, bureaucrats and conservationists, 
“lam deeply shocked by the pervasive¬ 
ness of PCBs; they arc literally every¬ 
where. I am very troubled by the exceed¬ 
ingly high levels found in fish in all our 
drainage systems, and I do not mean just 
the Hudson and the entire Great Lakes 
system, but the Merrimac and Connect¬ 
icut rivers of the Atlantic Coast, the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Ohio rivers of the Midwest, 
the Columbia River system in the north¬ 
west, the Sacramento in the West, the Rio 
Grande and other Gulf Coast streams 
. . . even the Yukon in Alaska.” 

Reed called for the elimination of all 
sources of PCBs in the U.S. environment 
within three years. With a candor unusu¬ 
al for a federal official, he criticized the 
sponsor of the conference, the U.S. En¬ 
vironmental Protection Agency, which 
has done little protecting, and the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, which 
has established a “tolerance" level of five 
parts per million of PCBs in fish for hu¬ 
man consumption. 

“Quite frankly," Reed ended his 
speech, "I am thoroughly disgusted by 
the gnashing of teeth, wailing and rub¬ 
bing of hands. To the agencies which 
have the enforcement responsibilities, a 
word on behalf of the bewildered but 
concerned American people —get on with 
//!’* 

PCBs arc chlorinated hydrocarbon 
compounds used by industries through¬ 
out the world because of their resistance 
to heat. More durable than DDT, PCBs 
are a proved menace to animal organ¬ 


isms, ranging from invertebrates to man 
(SI, Sept. 1). In 1968 an estimated 1,200 
Japanese came down with Yusho disease 
after using rice oil heavily contaminated 
with PCBs. The clinical effects included 
stillbirths, undersized infants, bone and 
joint deformities and various neurolog¬ 
ical disorders including loss of libido. 

In this country, in a recent experiment 
on laboratory rats, PCBs caused liver 
cancer. Last week in Chicago the scien¬ 
tist in charge of that experiment, Dr. 
Renate D. Kimbrough of the U.S. Pub¬ 
lic Health Service, delivered a paper in 
which she warned, “Because of these 
findings in experimental animals, inges¬ 
tion of PCBs in humans must be cur¬ 
tailed.” The EPA estimates that about 
half the American public now carries 
around with it from one to three parts 
per million of PCBs in its fatty tissues. 

Another speaker at the Chicago meet¬ 
ing was Dr. James R. Allen of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin Medical School, 
who fed eight female rhesus monkeys a 
diet that included 2.5 ppm of Aroclor 
1248 (one of the nine trademarked PCB 
compounds made by the sole domes¬ 
tic manufacturer, Monsanto Industrial 
Chemicals Company) for six months. 
They were then bred to normally fed 
male rhesus monkeys. Two females re¬ 
sorbed their fetuses, one suffered a still¬ 
birth, and the five infants born were all 
undersized. Two of the infants died while 
nursing. The three survivors are now 
eight months old, and although they have 
been on a PCB-free diet for four months, 
preliminary observations by Dr. Diane 
H. Norback, a colleague of Dr. Allen, 
indicate that the youngsters are hyper- 
ativc. 

The PCB problem, which has been 
growing for years, began to receive na¬ 
tionwide attention last summer when 
Ogden R. Reid, commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Environ¬ 
mental Conservation, warned the public 
against eating striped bass from the Hud¬ 
son River or salmon from Lake Ontar¬ 
io. Reid issued his warning after receiv¬ 
ing a report from EPA scientists who 


noted that two General Electric plants 
at Hudson Falls and Fort Edward were 
discharging at least 30 pounds of PCBs 
per day into the river. In September, Reid 
brought action against G.E. to force the 
company to reduce its discharge to two 
pounds a day by Dec. 31 and to zero by 
Sept. 30 of next year. The action is now 
before a state hearing officer, and G.E. 
is contesting it all the way. It is worth not¬ 
ing, however, that in response to a state 
interrogatory before the hearing began, 
G.E. admitted, “During the past 15 
years, 49 employees have reported to the 
dispensaries complaining of allergic der¬ 
matitis, diagnosed as having been caused 
by contact with PCBs.” 

No one really knew that PCBs were 
present in the world environment until 
1966 when Sweden’s Dr. Sbrcn Jensen 
isolated and identified the compounds 
that had been ballling researchers work¬ 
ing on DDT residues. PCBs were then 
commonly used in a wide variety of ev¬ 
eryday products, such as paints, sealants 
and caulking compounds. In 1971 Mon¬ 
santo announced it would restrict sales 
of PCBs to use in so-called “closed cy¬ 
cle” systems, such as capacitors and 
transformers. U.S. industry turns out 
more than 100 million capacitors a year, 
including those for home air condition¬ 
ers. When junked, such an item is com¬ 
monly taken to a dump, where the chance 
exists that PCBs can leach through the 
soil to bodies of water. In western New 
York state several companies have been 
draining PCBs from old transformers, 
mixing them with crankcase oil and sell¬ 
ing the gunk to municipalities to put on 
roads as a dust suppressor. There is also a 
report the PCBs have been spread on air¬ 
port runways in Maryland to prevent 
skidding in wet weather. 

Beyond such practices, there is the 
danger that transformers can rupture or 
leak. According to EPA records available 
in Chicago, a transformer leak occurred 
on April 16, 1974 on a railroad train run¬ 
ning between Philadelphia and Paoli, Pa. 
From 10 to 100 pounds of PCBs were 
spilled. The same type of spillage oc- 
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curred on July 5 of last year from a trans¬ 
former leak in Stamford, Conn. 

On March 8, 1973, a truck developed 
a leak in Kingston, Tenn., and 630 gal¬ 
lons of PCBs were spilled. The contam¬ 
inated soils were recovered in 11,500 
drums and sealed in concrete at a cost of 
SI.7 million. It was paid by G.E., which 
was shipping the chemical. Local resi¬ 
dents also brought damage suits against 
G.E. and last October a judge awarded 
them a total of $120,000. 

The U.S. Department of Defense was 
involved in a Catch-22 PCB episode with 
other government agencies in Seattle. On 
Friday. March 13, 1974 an electrical 
transformer destined for an Air Force ra¬ 
dar station in Shemya, Alaska fell on a 
pier in Seattle and 265 gallons of PCBs 
bled into the Duwamish River. Defense 
refused responsibility; so did the U.S. 
Coast Guard, which has the primary ob¬ 
ligation to clean up oil and other harbor 
spills. The Coast Guard said PCBs were 
not among the chemicals it was required 
to recover. The EPA had to hire divers 
who brought up 70 to 90 gallons of the 
compound, and in February of this year 
the Defense Department finally agreed to 
pay the cost, 5148,000. 

But recovery from the Duwamish spill 
is far from ended. EPA officials estimate 
60 to 80 gallons remain in the riverbed, 
and Defense has assigned the job to the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. The 
Corps is scheduled to begin dredging 
30,000 cubic yards of river bottom some¬ 
time around the first of the year. Esti¬ 
mated cost of the project is between a 
quarter and half a million dollars. 

Although the U.S. Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration allows up to five parts per 
million of PCBs in fish, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service regards the presence of 
a half part per million (.5 ppm) in a fish 
egg as a sure sign of trouble in a water¬ 
way. According to Charles R. Walker, 
Senior Environmental Scientist with the 
Service, who delivered two papers in Chi¬ 
cago, trouble spots on the Atlantic Coast 
range from the Merrimac River in Mass¬ 
achusetts to the St. Johns in Florida. On 
the Gulf Coast afflicted rivers extend 
from the Rio Grande east to the Apa¬ 
lachicola in the Florida panhandle. The 
Mississippi-Missouri system has its hot 
spots. On the West Coast, the Sacramen¬ 
to, Rogue, Columbia and Snake rivers 
have problems and they abound in the 
Great Lakes region and in the St. Law¬ 
rence. Last week, Canadian officials an¬ 


nounced they were dropping edible fish 
tolerance levels from 5 ppm to two ppm 
and might well close the eel fishery in 
the St. Lawrence. 

Obviously, some rivers are in worse 
shape than others. Here are some PCB 
values for fish sampled by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service: carp, Cincinnati, 
Ohio River, 133 ppm; two channel cat¬ 
fish, Marietta, Ohio, Ohio River, 38-77 
ppm; walleye pike, Natrona Heights, Pa., 
Allegheny River, 35 ppm; white perch, 
Camden, N.J., Delaware River, 19 ppm; 
gizzard shad, Elizabethtown, N.C., Cape 
Fear River, 23 ppm; small-mouth buf¬ 
falo, Redwood, Miss., Yazoo River, 73 
ppm; yellow perch, Lowell, Mass., Mer¬ 
rimac River, 98 ppm; goldfish, Pough¬ 
keepsie, N.Y., Hudson River, 213 ppm. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not 
sample every stream in the country—it 
extends itself to maintain even the 100 
monitoring stations in existence—but re¬ 
search by other agencies reveals other 
trouble spots. Half the lake trout ana¬ 
lyzed from Lake George, N. Y. have more 
than 5 ppm. And eggs of striped bass tak¬ 
en in 1972 from the Nanticoke and Chop- 
tank rivers on the supposedly unspoiled 
eastern shore of Maryland had PCB lev¬ 
els that ranged from 2.8 to 20 ppm. 

For a number of years the Fish and 
Wildlife Service also has been monitoring 
birds. Every starling tested has contained 
PCBs. Examination of mallard and black 
duck wings show the Atlantic Flyway has 
the most severe problems, at least for wa¬ 


terfowl. The mean value for black duck 
wings is 1.36 ppm, while mallards aver¬ 
aged 1.26 ppm. The values are slightly 
lower for the Mississippi Flyway, and 
lower still for the Central and Pacific. 

For all the damning data produced in 
Chicago, some bureaucrats acted in bi¬ 
zarre fashion when their turns came to 
speak. Walter C. Barber, director of the 
Standards and Regulations Evaluation 
Division in the EPA, said, ‘‘I don't know 
what we're going to do." Dr. Albert C. 
Kolbye, associate director for Sciences, 
Bureau of Foods, FDA, said, in all se¬ 
riousness, ' 'We are the straight men in a 
bad joke." Dr. Kolbye is the FDA of¬ 
ficial who sets the PCB tolerance levels 
for human foods. 

The weeks ahead doubtless will reveal 
even more grim news about PCBs. A 
hearing by the House Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and 
the Environment is scheduled to start this 
month in Washington; and in New York, 
Ogden Reid continues to push his stale 
hearing. 

If there is any measure of comfort in 
all this, it is that Soviet bureaucrats must 
be more inefficient than most of ours. 
Just recently a delegation of. Soviet sci¬ 
entists visited one of the finest labs in this 
country. They were shown everything the 
lab had on PCBs and left loaded down 
with papers. Before returning home, they 
stopped at the Soviet embassy in Wash¬ 
ington, where all the papers were taken 
away from them. ind 
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After the burgers, shakes and fries of the NFC West. Chuck Knox wants a Super Bow/ feast. General Manager Klosterman tells It in rhyme. 


FOR REAL IN A LAND 
OF MAKE-BELIEVE 

Forget the tinse/ly tradition, the show-biz veneer and the years of almost 
but not quite. These L.A. Rams are dull, which translates into winners 

by DAN JENKINS 


A s the Beverly Hills Rams move with¬ 
in a starlet's eyelash of becoming 
one of the first National Football League 
teams to clinch a playoff spot, the need 
arises to discuss one of their serious old 
problems, which is mainly that there is al¬ 
ways a wise guy around to type up a sen¬ 
tence like this one, calling them the Bev¬ 
erly Hills Rams. ("But you promised 
they would love us,” Carroll Rosen- 
bloom, the owner, will now complain to 
his general manager, Don Klosterman, 
and his coach. Chuck Knox.) 

The thing of it is. pro football started 
in a lot of factory towns, not Los An¬ 


geles, and there are millions of people out 
there who know why the Rams haven't 
won the championship in 24 years—not 
since that Sunday when either Norm Van 
Brocklin or Bob Waterfield threw the 
touchdown pass to either Tom Fears or 
Jane Russell, the one that beat Cleveland 
in 1951. Which must have been the year 
after Pat O'Brien quit coaching. 

People know about the Rams because 
they know about Southern California, 
and all of the fabled distractions that can 
bother a football team. Oceans and 
beaches and racetracks and mozzarella 
marinara and bosoms, and probably hav¬ 


ing your hip pads done by Giorgio. Hav¬ 
ing to study script dialogue during time¬ 
outs, and getting your pregame pep talks 
from Jonathan Winters. Worrying that 
the angry fans in the Coliseum will throw 
too much caviar at the bench. And just 
naturally and unavoidably being the hero 
of so many evenly tanned guys who don't 
wear socks with their Mediterranean 
loafers and stand around outside restau¬ 
rants worrying about missing the kick¬ 
off as they remark to their vacant-eyed *■ 
blondes in SI.500 rhinestone-denim out¬ 
fits, "1 don't know why it's taking the 
creep so long to find the car, it's the only 
purple Mercedes in the parking lot with 
a white dog in the back seat." 

Has the point been made that the im- 
age problem of the Rams has been at least 
partly geographic? 

To understand this new era of Ram- 
dom under Carroll Rosenbloom, Don 
Klosterman and Chuck Knox, and their 
struggle for a normal, solid, almost qui¬ 
et kind of excellence, you also have to 
be reminded of some things having to do 
with the theatrical past of the Rams. 

One must never forget any of the fol- 









' The most important thing a quarterback can do." says Harris, 'is be on a good team .' 


private tennis courts trailed the Los An¬ 
geles Rams to Carroll Rosenbloom in 
exchange for autumn in Baltimore. 

And all of this leaves out some won¬ 
derful Ram history. It makes no men¬ 
tion of what a superb fellow Dan Reeves 
was, of how the Coliseum was truly in¬ 
troduced to pro football by names that 
appealed to the show-biz hearts of the 
audience—Deacon Dan, Tank, Crazy- 
legs, Vitamin T., Jaguar and it skips 
gently over all of the broken-field run¬ 
ning Jon Arnett did to keep from bump¬ 
ing into Bob Waterfield, Sid Gillman, 
Harland Svare, Bill Wade and the rest of 


the cast. What all of this does is illumi¬ 
nate today’s Rams as a dizzying paradox. 

According to everything that is in 
their past, today’s Rams should be un¬ 
predictable, overpraised, unreliable, big- 
pay conscious, headline-seeking, gaudy, 
glamorous, shocking, celebrity-haunted 
and mystery-coached. There is even some 
recent evidence, and current proof, that 
they could achieve these character traits 
if they really tried. 

After all, the Rams have in Carroll Ro¬ 
senbloom an immensely wealthy and 
charming owner who has, among his mi¬ 
nor holdings, the major stock interest in 
continued 


irro/l Rosenbloom needs a troohy for balance. 


lowing facts, as devilishly selective as 
they are: 

I ( The team arrived in L.A. as a win¬ 
ner, having captured the 1945 NFL 
championship as the Cleveland Rams. 
Too much was expected. 

2) As the Los Angeles Rams, they have 
lost four of the five championship games 
they have played in. The Big One slips 
away. 

3) Tom Harmon was once a Ram. 

4) Bob Hope was once a Ram part- 
owner. 

5) Pete Rozelle was once a Ram press 
agent. 

61 Pat Summerall was once a Ram as¬ 
sistant coach. 

7) Just as there were people who 
never knew a President other than Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, there arc 14-year-olds 
today in Los Angeles who have never 
known a defensive tackle other than Mer¬ 
lin Olsen. 

8) A Ram team that once had George 
Allen for a coach, Roman Gabriel for a 
quarterback and Jim Nabors for a fan, 
almost went the distance. 

9) Some weird guy who probably hates 
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LOS ANGELES RAMS continued 


Warner Bros., a man who has been a con¬ 
fidant to Presidents, a legitimate friend 
of great and un-great entertainers, a so¬ 
ber and likable prince among the more 
muscular financial wizards. 

They have in Don Klosterman the 
most visible, capable and popular of gen¬ 
eral managers, who seems to have been 
born to speak fluent Grambling, to date 
lovely ladies, to know most of the world's 
maitre d's and to build football winners 
for rich guys, inasmuch as he had worked 
for Barron Hilton, Lamar Hunt and Bud 
Adams before Roscnbloom. Or, as 
Klosterman might put it, ‘‘Three kids 
and the heavyweight.” 

The Rams have an authentic character 
in Fred Dryer, the defensive end who 
used to live in a van around Long Beach 
and w'ho enjoys discussing the recipe for 
quarterback casserole. At last year's Su¬ 
per Bowl, Freddie also enjoyed dressing 
up like a 1920s ace reporter, going to 
Viking press conferences and asking 
such questions as, “Fran, is the zone de¬ 
fense here to stay, and if not, where is 
it going?” 

When Dryer scored his first touch¬ 
down a few weeks ago against the Ea¬ 
gles, the thought crossed his mind as he 
carried the fumble into the end zone. 
‘‘Do 1 spike it, roll six, do the huckle- 
buck? My God, it's a media problem.” 

For most of the last two seasons now 
the Rams have also had in James Harris 
the only black athlete w'ho ever consis¬ 
tently started as an NFL quarterback. 
More of that presently. 

In terms of the shock value it was 
worth then—five games deep into last 
season—these Rams also have something 
known as ‘‘the John Hadl trade." MVP 
Dumped, Football World Stunned. 

Totaling all of this up, you might well 
be tempted to guess that the 1975 Rams 
are not all that different from the rococo 
Rams of the past. But that is wrong. Ba¬ 
sically, these Rams belong to Chuck 
Knox, not to Roscnbloom or Klostcr- 
man or Billboard or Variety, and they 
mostly hang around Long Beach, where 
they practice daily, and not Beverly Hills, 
and they generally play defense now as 
well as offense. And they are, compared 
to everything surrounding them—their 
history, their sociology, the other teams 
that are likely to join them in the play¬ 
offs—profoundly dull. 

That doesn't bother Knox for a min¬ 
ute. He says, “I'll tell you what's dull 
losing." 


Meanwhile, think of the Rams as the 
team specializing in the four-yard gain by 
Lawrence McCutchcon, Jim Berlelsen, 
Cullen Bryant or John Cappelletti, and 
the 50-yard incomplction, intended for 
Harold Jackson. And then think of the 
other playoff candidates by comparison. 

Minnesota: Still undefeated, Tarken- 
ton breaking records. Chuck Foreman 
running and catching. 

St. Louis: Terry Metcalf doing every¬ 
thing, Hart-to-Gray, no time left. 

Washington: Kilmer the Indomitable. 
Charley Taylor. A Rookie of the Year 
in Mike Thomas. Round up the usual 
suspects—McDole, Hanburger, Fischer 
and Ken Houston. 

Dallas: Staubach to Drew Pearson and 
Golden Richards. The genius of Landry 
in a ‘‘transitional" year. 

Pittsburgh: Bradshaw, Franco, Mean 
Joe, Lynn Swann and the dynasty. 

Oakland: Stabler, his gifted outfield¬ 
ers, the team that's supposed to be and 
Al Davis. 

Miami: Hanging in there with Shula's 
mystifying patchwork. 

Cincinnati: Paul Brown to Isaac Cur¬ 
tis, and the most underrated mechanic 
in town, Ken Anderson. 

Houston: Pastorini and Billy White 
Shoes and all those Bum jokes. 

Buffalo: O.J. 

Baltimore: Bert Jones comes of age. 

In rebuttal for the Rams there is much 
to be said for simply winning football 
games. Throw out 1972, the first year that 
the new regime got to L.A. That was the 
get-to-know-the-community year, the 
get-rid-of-Tommy Prothroyear, the how- 
far-can-Roman Gabriel-take-us year. 

The good numbers begin with Knox, 
who may have seemed a surprising choice 
for head coach (he was an assistant four 
years with the Jets and six with the Li¬ 
ons), but Rosenbloom had picked Weeb 
Ewbank and Don Shula and John Mc- 
Caffcrty, and they had not turned out so 
badly. In Knox' first year he went 12-2, 
and last year 10-4, and now the Rams 
arc 8-2 and more than likely headed for 
another 12-2 season, 11-3 at the worst. 
Chuck Knox must do something right. 

O.K., so the NFC West is a burger, a 
shake and some fries for the Rams, and 
Knox is 13-3 so far against his division 
rivals, thc49ers. Saints and Falcons. But 
their outside opponents have not been so 
shabby—they catch a Minnesota here, a 
Dallas there—and Knox is 18-7 against 
them. While, overall, the Rams' schedule 


has not been fierce in these three years. 
Merlin Olsen still likes to point out, ‘‘Ev¬ 
erybody blocks and tackles and leaves 
you sore, and everybody has at least one 
guy you can't catch up with till you get 
him in the locker room.” 

It might even be more important to 
what the Rams are trying to achieve that 
a soft schedule can work in a sinister way 
against them, apart from the boredom it 
may create among the fans. Soft sched¬ 
ules don’t help a team develop. 

"We’re not trying to win a Super Bowl 
and then quit," Roscnbloom was saying 
not lortg ago, "although I keep telling 
Chuck and Don that I seriously need an¬ 
other trophy for balance.” 

He was standing in the room of his Bel 
Air home where the pool table and all 
the football memories are. The Super 
Bowl artifact which the Colts won 
in 1970—and which Rosenbloom and 
Klosterman spirited away when they left 
two years later—stood at the end of a 
table. There was obvious room for an¬ 
other. 

Rosenbloom, who has meant so much 
to all of his players in terms of caring 
about them and advising them on finan¬ 
cial matters, was asked where the tro¬ 
phies were from the Johnny Unitas 
championships at Baltimore. He looked 
around the den and finally said, "You 
know, they didn't give any then." 

Back to the purpose of now. 

"What we want out here is a team ev¬ 
erybody can believe in and rely on," he 
said. "Always competitive, always up 
there challenging, sometimes winning it 
all. An organization like we had at Bal¬ 
timore, the kind they had at Green Bay. 
1 think we're getting there slowly. We 
have a lot of fine, solid young football 
players. We have the draft choices and 
trading ability to keep growing. You may 
think we lack some verve at times, but 
we're a tough, hard-hitting football team, 
and that’s a tribute to Chuck.” 

Rosenbloom enjoys the occasional 
joke. "A big step was keeping the de¬ 
sign of the new uniforms out of the hands 
of Klosterman," he said. "He'd have put 
neon lights on them.” 

On another day in Bel Air there was 
tennis going on down the hill, past the 
pool and the gardens surrounding the an¬ 
tique brick terraces. Klosterman strolled 
with a cocktail. He frequently speaks in 
rhyme, and talks into the Super Bowl 
ring on his hand. "I'll take it on line 
two.” he says to the ring. 

continued 
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The Saab Philosophy, No. I in a Series: 

“WE BELIEVE A CAR SHOULD HELP CORRECT 
THE DRIVER'S MISTAKES. NOT VICE VERSA? 



When you’re heading straight 
down an open road, we think that’s 
where you should go. No constant 
correcting. No weaving in the 
wind. That’s why we build every 1 
Saab with front wheel drive. 

Front-wheel drive improves 
directional stability under almost 
any condition, because the wheels 
that drive the car are the wheels 
that steer the car. And the weight 
of the engine is over those wheels 
to improve traction. 

Front-wheel drive also helps 
you out in the comers. Even when 


you enter a fast turn, there is less 
of a tendency to skid than in rear 
wheel drive cars, because the front 
wheels pull you through the turn 
and the rear wheels tend to follow. 

Of course. Saab has many other 
features that can help a driver: 
rack-and-pinion steering for pre¬ 
cise control, power-assisted disc 
brakes on four wheels, not just 
two, and a 2-liter, fuel-injected 
engine that averages 21 mpg in 
the city and 27 mpg on the high¬ 
way according to EPA resultsf 

In case you can’t avoid an 


accident. Saab also has roll-cage 
construction, six solid steel posts, 
door impact panels, and a body 
designed to absorb impact, to 
protect the driver and passengers. 

To really appreciate a Saab, 
however, you should drive one. 
Once you’ve done that, you’ll see 
that a little philosophy can help 
you go a long way. 



IT'S WHAT A CAR SHOULD BE. 


’Mileage figures estimated are stilts weighted averages. Actual mileage achieved will depend on w here and how you drive, condition of the car and optional equipment selected. 
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Timex. A lasting gift 


This holiday season, you 
have over 130 different Timex 
watches to choose from. Each 
one is made to be given to 
someone special. Each one is 


made to last and last. 

You can choose from one of 
the largest selections of 
watches in the world: Men's 
and Womens Electrics, that 



















and a loving thought. 


don’t need winding, rugged, 
water-resistant Marlins, 
Sportsters and Sprites, 
Cavatina fashion watches and 
many, many more.Timex 


makes a watch for everyone on 
your Christmas list.This year, 
as always, when you give a 
Timex, you give a lot. A last¬ 
ing gift and a loving thought. 
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This year. I.W. Harper is offering 
you the rare opportunity to give 
this exclusive Bicentennial 
limited edition barrel. Inside 
you'll find a fifth of magnificent 
I.W. Harper bourbon, specially 
aged for 130 months. 

Only a limited number of these 
handsome collector’s items exist. 
They are not available in every 
state. So. when you buy your gifts, 
be stive to set one aside for your 
own collection. 
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LOS ANGELES RAMS continued 


What about replacing Larry Brooks, 
the best defensive lineman in North 
America, but lost for the season with lorn 
ligaments and cartilage in the knee? 

“Hold your bones, here comes Cody 
Jones,” said Klosterman. “Six-five, two- 
forty. One of our good young ones.” 

You like Dennis Harrah? 

“Don't I? Six-five, two-fifty. Take him 
in any barroom in the country and get a 
moment of silence. Hello.” 

And you’re convinced Janies Harris is 
doing the job? 

“Who’s the fairest? Jimmy Harris.” 

Klosterman then refers you to Chuck 
Knox. 

It is now the night before a home game, 
of which Knox has thus far lost only 
two of 20. A family ritual for the Rams 
is for the squad to move into a hotel on 
Saturday evening, have their meetings 
and then sit around in a private dining 
room, players and brass together, enjoy¬ 
ing a beer-and-hamburger buffet. The 
Rams do it at the Beverly Hilton. 

James Harris is saying, “I have the 


ability to throw the football and lead 
the team. I won’t be hot every day, but 
nobody is. How far you can throw 
doesn’t matter, you want to hit the re¬ 
ceiver. But Harold Jackson and Ron 
Jessie can’t run as far as 1 can throw it, 
if I want to. The most important thing 
a quarterback can do is be on a good 
team. This one is.” 

Harris has quarterbacked the Rams 
through 21 games now and he has won 
16 of them, and a year ago in Minnesota 
they came within one play of going to 
the Super Bowl. Maybe Harris didn't see 
a receiver he should have seen - and may¬ 
be his release was still a bit too slow— 
but a touchdown was denied on a ques¬ 
tionable penalty, and the Rams never got 
the best of the officiating that day. Har¬ 
ris may be all right. 

Normally, Knox talks like one of his 
idols. Bear Bryant. “Aw,” Chuck says, 
“we just go out there and put on that 
old Ri-dcll and try to get it together.” 

But to get specific. Chuck Knox says, 
"We have more balance. More speed, I 


think. The pass offense is improved. We 
have some athletes on defense, and 
they're playing together. We’re disci¬ 
plined. We work hard. We hit people. 
Your hear that Pittsburgh and the Rams 
hit the hardest. I like to hear that.” 

Two weeks ago Rosen bloom never 
mentioned to anyone that he was going 
into the hospital for a cardiac bypass, a 
“Black & Decker,” as Klosterman later 
called it. Rosenbloom seemed far more 
concerned about Larry Brooks' knee 
than his own innards. The surgery was 
termed successful, and apparently the 
man who has been called the “best own¬ 
er in sports" is going to be healthier than 
ever—another edge on his NFL pals. 

Think of it. It is now technically im¬ 
possible for Carroll Rosenbloom to have 
a heart attack when, coming from behind 
in a playoff game—or perhaps even the 
Super Bowl on fourth down James 
Harris launches a 60-yarder toward Har¬ 
old Jackson, and where it comes down 
will decide if it’s the Beverly Hills or the 
Los Angeles Rams. end 
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Why is Tareyton better? 

Charcoal is why. Charcoal filtration is used to freshen air, 
to make water and other beverages taste better. It does some¬ 
thing for cigarette smoke, too. 

TAREYTON has two filters - a white tip on the outside, 
activated charcoal on the inside. Like other filters they reduce 
tar and nicotine. But the charcoal does more. It balances, 
smooths-gives you a taste no plain white filter can match. 




“That’s why us 
Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch.” 


Warning-. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

King Si» : 20 mg. "tar. 1.3 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 19 mg. "tar. 1.3 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report April 75. 
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COLLEGE BRSKETBRLL’75-76 


THE PRIZE 
IS R VISIT 
TO PHILLY 

by BRRRY McDERMOTT 


For the first time since George Washington invented the 
backdoor play and coached the Continental Army to an 
upset victory over the Redcoats, the NCAA tournament is 
returning to the vicinity of Valley Forge. This time there 
has been a rule change, however: no dunking allowed, ei¬ 
ther in the Delaware or the Spectrum. 

Nineteen seventy-six is the Bicentennial year, and every¬ 
one with a game to sell is heading for Philadelphia to ring 
the Liberty Bell. College basketball will be among the first 
to arrive; in March it will honor all of those historic leaders 
who helped make Lie sport what it is today. For one thing, 
how could we ever keep score if Benjamin Franklin had 
not gone and flown his kite? 

As far as coaches are concerned, the Bicentennial is not 
tne only reason for celebration. This is the first season since 
the Battle of Yorktown that they will not have to contend 
with John Wooden. But under new Coach Gene Bartow, 
UCLA remains tough. Just how tough will be determined 
early. This weekend Indiana and the Bruins, the nation's 
two best clubs, open the season against each other in St. 
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Louis. It is a dream game, and the dream may reoccur in a 
much more important setting at the national finals in Phil- 
ly, though there are plenty of other talented teams who 
would consider that a nightmare and will try to prevent it. 

In years to come, this season may be remembered as the 
beginning of an era. We have had Phog Allen, Adolph Rupp 
and Wooden. There is someone out there (the Hoosiers* 
Bob Knight?) with chalk dust on his hands and a new trap 
defense on his mind who could be the next dominant coach. 

And while you keep an eye out for that new coach, don't 
forget to look for the arrival of a new balance of power. 
Both Indiana and UCLA are playing in weakened confer¬ 
ences, and the might has moved South. For example, Van¬ 
derbilt has lost only one player from last year's team that 
won 15 games. Still, the Commodores should finish some¬ 
where in the middle of the Southeastern Conference where 
Tennessee, Alabama, Auburn, Georgia and Kentucky all 
will be strong. Vanderbilt can gain solace by winning its 
third straight NCAA title—in free-throw shooting. 

Two seven-footers who definitely will not win the nation¬ 
al championship are Robert Parish of Centenary and Tree 
Rollins of Clemson. Their schools are on probation. Parish 
is a lifer. Centenary has won 65 and lost 16 since his arrival 
four years ago, but he might just as well have been playing 
in the dark. The school is in the fourth year of a six-year 
sentence for violating a rule that since has been changed. 
See you in the pros, Robert. 

Rollins at least has the help of a memorable name to 
ease his public visibility problems. The same goes for Carle- 
ton (High) Hurdle of Oral 
Roberts, Napoleon Gaither 
of Drake, Notie Pate of New 
Mexico State, Turono An¬ 
derson of Detroit, Soup 
Campbell of Providence and 
that old favorite, Lafayette 
Threatt of Oklahoma State. 
The best nickname belongs 
to Iowa State's Hercle Ivy. 
You know what it is. This 
year's rosters also offer a few 
tongue twisters. Brigham 
Young has Nedjeldko 
(Misho) Ostarcevic. If you 
can pronounce it, you are 
from Yugoslavia, as he is. 
And then there is Yasutaka 
Okayama of the University 
of Portland. He is a seven- 
footer from Japan who ad¬ 
mittedly is in need of some 
solid-state tuning. “He's not 
ready to play,” says Pilots 
Coach Jack Avina, “but he 
has potential.” 

Other people who could 
be future winners are the as¬ 
sistants from some of last 


year’s successful teams who have moved up to head-coach¬ 
ing jobs. Dick DiBiaso, formerly of Notre Dame, is at Stan¬ 
ford. Frank Arnold, last seen at UCLA, is at BYU. And 
Dave Bliss has gone from Indiana to Oklahoma. After Bliss 
took the job, his former boss, Knight, told him, “You’re 
32 and look 27. Next year you'll be 33 and look 45." Un¬ 
less he wins the Big Eight. DiBiaso already has had some 
bad luck. He suffered a broken nose in a pickup basketball 
game. For the rest of the year he will have to guard against 
a broken heart. 

There are other ill-starred cases, including that of An¬ 
thony Roberts, a forward at Oral Roberts. During a tour 
of Italy last May, Roberts got off the train at the wrong 
town and had to walk two miles to catch a bus to the arena. 
The next night he shattered a backboard with a slam dunk. 
And there is Southern California Coach Bob Boyd, whose 
misfortune it has been not only to play in the same league 
as UCLA, but in the same town. Boyd spent much of last 
season doubled up in pain from a back ailment. This fall he 
showed up for the first day of practice on crutches. He had 
wrenched his ankle playing tennis. 

Many people think this season's best freshmen are play¬ 
ing in the NBA (Philadelphia 76er Darryl Dawkins and 
Atlanta Hawk Poodle Willoughby), but they could be 
wrong. Some dandy big men decided to matriculate, in¬ 
cluding Bill Cartwright of the University of San Francisco, 
David Greenwood of UCLA and Paul Mokeski of Kansas. 

They will surely be on their teams' 10-man traveling 
squads, but the NCAA's new roster-limiting rule will be 
nettlesome for other players and all coaches until it can be 
changed, as it probably will be, in January. As things stand 
now some schools that move games off campus to larger 
facilities in their home cities will have to put up with the 
designation of "visitor" and dress only 10 players because 
they are not playing in their “home" gym. 

Another unusual ruling involves Oregon State's muscu¬ 
lar 6'8" center, Lonnie Shelton. He is back with his team 
after signing a pro contract, changing his mind, returning 
the money and receiving an injunction from a U.S. District 
Court judge (before whom Shelton presumably pleaded 
temporary greed) who reversed an NCAA decision that had 
made Shelton ineligible. 

Along with being the Bicentennial, '76 is also an Olym¬ 
pic year, so the NCAA should reserve space at courtside 
for the KGB scouts next March. After all, the Russians are 
defending champions. Whether the Soviets retain their title 
may well depend on how many of the big bell-ringers in 
Philadelphia decide to take a trip to Montreal before they 
make one to the bank. 


IN THIS SPECIAL SECTION 
The season preview continues with photos of the year's fin¬ 
est guards, a profile of the best hack court man and scouting 
reports on the top 20 teams and the best of the rest by Barry 
McDermott , Larry Keith, Herman Weiskopf Kent Han¬ 
non, Jim Kaplan and Don Delliquanti. In small college and 
women s basketball, two centers turn out to be pivotal. 


CONTINUED 
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BRSKETBRLL ’75-’76 continued 


The only thing 

better than having one good guard is 
having two or—eureka!—three of 
those heady little fellows who can perform more 
tasks than big men dream of. 

THEY 
CRN DO 
EVERYTHING 

Like run, dribble, shoot, pass, defend and think. On 
the following pages is the cream of a 
bumper bunch of do-it-alls, 
including two dauntless 
duos and one truly terrific trio. 


Ron Lee (30) is a bruiser who barges in where 
fouls are sure to be drawn. Just a soph, Phil Ford 
(12) drives the Tar Heels. Tough Steve 
Grote and JC transfer Ricky Green are the 
Wolverines' new one-two punch. 
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■he guard is the spark¬ 
plug. At least that's what all 
the basketball coaches say. 
mainly because most of 
them arc ex-guards who 
would like to be remem¬ 
bered as former sparkplugs. 

Guards grow up to become 
coaches and work for a liv¬ 
ing. Dunkers retire at 37 to 
play volleyball. The guard runs the team 
like an operator at a switchboard, dol¬ 
ing out the ball on offense and plugging 
the first line of defense. His other duties 
include kneeling in the team picture. But 
the guard docs have some advantages: 
he doesn't have to stoop to give auto¬ 
graphs and. best of all. he can talk to the 
referees on their level, give or take an 
inch. 

Fans relate to the guard, the smart lit¬ 
tle fellow full of guile. They are in awe 
of the center . . . such a big fellow—but 
if the galoot were a few inches shorter 
he couldn't even make the team. Now 
the guard, there’s an athlete! He hustles, 
never wears knee pads, makes all his free 
throws and doesn't do dumb things like 
goaltending. Just think how good he 
would be if he were a few inches taller. 

John Lucas of the University of Mary¬ 
land is a sparkplug, the best playing col¬ 
lege basketball this year. He is so quick 
that he has not had to learn to shoot a 
jump shot: his passes seem to come 
equipped with handles; his defense is 
so tenacious, so rife with bedevilment 
that last year North Carolina State 
Coach Norm Sloan told a flustered sub¬ 
stitute who was attempting to dribble 
against Lucas to go stand in the corner 


Terps' hack court men Mo Howard (24). Lucas 
(/.') and Brad Davis are so pood Coach 
Lefty Driesell plays them all together. 



of the court "and don't touch the ball." 
And Lucas is. finally, a senior. 

It sometimes seems as if John Lucas 
has been with us as long as Jerry. At¬ 
lantic Coast Conference coaches have 
prayed and the pros have cajoled, but he 
has refused to leave Maryland, where he 
has been a star since way back in 1972. 
During that time Lucas has accumulated 
l .458 points. 250 assists and more nation¬ 
al and international honors than Jonas 
Salk. His trophies and awards fill a room 
at his parents' home in Durham, N.C'. 
In a way. they arc the best indication of 
how good he is. because he earned them 
despite the fact that he was overshad¬ 
owed but not outplayed—for two sea¬ 
sons on his own team by a pair of giants 
named Tom McMillen and Lcn Elmore 
and for three seasons in his league by the 
Atomic Bomb. David Thompson. In the 
1974 World Games he was named most 
valuable player, and his coach there. 
Gene Bartow, now at UCLA, says of Lu¬ 
cas. "If I were an NBA general manager 
and I had the No. 1 pick in the draft this 
year. I wouldn't care if there were five 
seven-footers coming out of college. Lu¬ 
cas would be my pick. He's a winner, a 
leader and a great person." 

Thompson is gone from the ACC now 
and Lucas at last has the microphone to 
himself. Loquacious, personable and 
handsome enough to be voted the 
league's "Best Body" in a poll of coach¬ 
es' wives, Lucas has more than star abil¬ 


ity. He has star quality. "1 
want them to forget about 
Joe Namath.” he says. 

With sophomore Brad 
Davis and seniors Mo How¬ 
ard and Lucas, Maryland 
Coach Lefty Dricsell has 
one of the best backcourts 
in college history. He uses a 
three-guard offense, and Lu¬ 
cas is its hub, shooting his old-fashioned 
no-jump one-hander from the outside, 
penetrating to pass off and leading the 
fast break. On defense, Dricsell often 
puts Lucas on the opposition's best play¬ 
er. usually a forward much taller than 
he is, like Notre Dame’s Adrian Dant- 
Icy. although, as he says, "Coach tells 
me I have the white man's disease. I can’t 
jump. I'm probably a step away from be¬ 
ing just another guy on the street, but I 
think I have the fastest hands of anyone 
in the country." 

To top it all off. Lucas is a man for all 
seasons or at least two. He is an accom¬ 
plished tennis player who won the ACC 
singles championship as a sophomore 
and has a 64-25 record in college match¬ 
es. After basketball season. Lucas saun¬ 
ters onto the tennis court, picks up a rack¬ 
et for the first time in months and starts 
blasting winners. “Playing part time, he 
already has accomplished more than any 
player in Maryland's history," says 
Doyle Royal, his tennis coach. Phoenix 
of World Team Tennis drafted and tried 
to sign him last year. Arthur Ashe has 
played several exhibitions with Lucas 
and gives this assessment of his talents: 
"He could be good with a few years of 
work. It might be too late for him to be 
great, but he could make a good living 
out of tennis." 

The sport offers him a physical advan¬ 
tage. for while Lucas is a "small” bas¬ 
ketball player at 6' 3 he is a big man 
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on the tennis court. And it was in tennis 
that he was the more precocious athlete. 
A month after picking up a racket in the 
fifth grade he won a city tournament: a 
few months later he upset the defending 
junior champion in a slate event. Not 
long after that, the 12-year-old Lucas 
won the Southeastern Junior tennis tour¬ 
nament's 14-and-under and 16-and- 
under singles titles and finished second 
in the 18-and-under. At 14 he entered 
Durham's City-County tournament and 
won seven events. His opponent in the 
men's singles finals, a former college 
player, approached Lucas' father the day 
before the match and counseled him to 
prepare his son for a dismal defeat. The 
man said he hated to take advantage of 
a small boy, but he planned to go all out 
since “it means so much to me." Lucas 
blew him off the court, and the chagrined 
tournament committee subsequently 
limited the number of events a player 
could enter. 

In high school Lucas won 92 straight 
matches, losing only one set in the pro¬ 
cess. He was the state schoolboy cham¬ 
pion every year, and in the summer of 
1971, following his junior year, he was 
named to the seven-man U.S. Junior Da¬ 
vis Cup team. He believes he can be as 
good a tennis player as anyone, as much 
because of his unyielding psyche as his 
athletic gifts. “Look, tennis is a game 
played mostly by white rich kids,*' he 
says. “When they lose, they shrug and 
walk away. When I lose, I die." 

But basketball remains Lucas* first 
love. He entered Maryland as a member 
of the first wave of freshmen eligible, un¬ 
der a new NCAA ruling, to play varsity 
sports. Back then few people thought 
that freshmen could crack a college line¬ 
up, much less a professional one. Lucas 
made nine of 10 shots in his first game and 
was a distinguished starter all year for a 
team ranked among the nation's top five. 
More than anyone else, he started pro 
scouts wondering if the prime cuts really 
needed the seasoning of college. Last year 
Moses Malone became the first benefi¬ 
ciary of the change in thinking initiated 
by Lucas' freshman performance. That 
turned out to be slightly ironic, Malone 
made a brief appearance on the Mary¬ 
land campus before he signed a pro con¬ 
tract with the Utah Stars. While Moses 
was deciding whether to take a million 
dollars or trigonometry. Lucas called 
a team meeting. Under his guidance, 
the players agreed to donate their 


S15-a-month laundry money to a Save 
Moses Fund. "Look." Lucas said to Ma¬ 
lone, "we'll give you the money each 
month and you can lead us to the Prom¬ 
ised Land." At those prices, Malone was 
a reluctant savior. "I’m out of here." he 
told Lucas. 

Without Moses, Maryland still won 
the Atlantic Coast Conference regular- 
season championship before losing to 
Louisville in the NCAA Midwest Re¬ 
gional. Now Lucas is back for one more 
try at the NCAA title, even though he has 
been on the merry-go-round so long that 
he must be gcllingdizzy. "I tell Brad Da¬ 
vis, you got to be 1 5' i to 20'; better the 
next year just to be the same, because 
everybody is going to be gunning for 
you," he says. "It's easy to say, ‘I don’t 
have to play as hard because I know what 
I'm doing now.' You'll be good. But it 
depends on what you want to be, good 
or great." 

There is no question which Lucas 
wants to be. He presides over endless 
pickup games in the Maryland gym dur¬ 
ing the ofT-season, playing with the likes 
of former Maryland stars Elmore and 
Owen Brown, Mike Riordan and Kevin 
Grevey of the Washington Bullets and 
miscellaneous local college athletes in 
games so good they attract audiences of 
50 or so. But this is Lucas* court and Lu¬ 
cas' show, and he all but preens as he 
plays. He won one game with an amazing 
shot from the corner, falling over back¬ 
ward after he was fouled. He quickly 
leaped up, hurried to a friend in the 
stands and said in a delighted whisper, "I 
told you I’m the best from East to West." 
Said Elmore a couple of minutes later, 
"In two years he’ll be the first-or second- 
best guard in the pros.” Told of Elmore's 
assessment, Lucas feigned surprise: 
"Two years. That long?" 

The college coaches whose teams have 
played against Lucas must be asking 
themselves the same question. Consider¬ 
ing the tense games that the Wolfpack 
and the Terps have been involved in dur¬ 
ing the past three seasons, perhaps N.C. 
State's Sloan pays Lucas the highest com¬ 
pliment. "I can never remember him hav¬ 
ing a bad game against us," Sloan says. 
"But I never realized how complete he 
is, what kind of defensive ability he has, 
until I saw him guarding David Thomp¬ 
son last season.” 

It is a basketball axiom that a guard 
with the ability and audacity to take on 
a forward like Thompson has to come 


from someplace where no one would 
choose to live. But Lucas was raised in a 
pleasant middle-class section of Durham, 
w here the loudest noise was the slamming 
of a screen door. His father, John Sr., is 
the principal of nearby Hillside High 
School, which has more than 1,450 stu¬ 
dents. He was Durham's Father of the 
Year in 1972. His mother Blondola is as¬ 
sistant principal at Shepard Junior High 
School. She was the city’s Mother of the 
Year in 1975. "All the stories about 
blacks are the same," says Lucas. “They 
all come from the ghetto. They all grew 
up with roaches and rats and pimps and 
pushers. All blacks aren't like that, and 
my family background is not like that I 
had to be home when the streetlights 
came on. The first time I didn't, I got 
whipped.” 

Lucas' closely knit family and jet trav¬ 
el aided DriescII in his successful cam¬ 
paign to divert John from any of the four 
ACC colleges w ithin 75 miles of his door¬ 
step. Lucas’ older sister Cheryl worked 
then, as she does now, in the Washing¬ 
ton area. His decision to attend Mary¬ 
land allows her to watch every one of his 
home games, where she is easily identi¬ 
fied as the girl surrounded by people w ho 
wish they were wearing earmuffs. The 
family had decided that Lucas would go 
to school within an hour's plane ride of 
Durham, and on his first trip to the Mary¬ 
land campus John carefully timed the 
flight and reported back that it took only 
48 minutes. "Lefty was the first coach 
who made John smile," the elder Lucas 
recalls. “They joked about both being 
left handed." And while Driesell was busy 
making Lucas laugh, he did not forget to 
make a firm impression on the important 
adults in the boy's life. "Other coaches 
shook your hand like it was the thing 
to do," says Lucas' high school coach, 
Carl Easterling. "When Lefty shakes 
your hand you can feel it right up to 
your shoulder." 

DriescII and Lucas maintain a respect¬ 
ful relationship, even though the coach 
has a perturbing habit of pulling John 
over to the sidelines to bawl him out for 
mistakes. "He doesn't get on the other 
players, just me," says Lucas. "But he 
knows I can take it. It just makes me try 
harder. And I still respect him because 
he never quits working. He'll see you in 
the hall and call you into his office to 
talk about a new play. He never quits, 
and he makes me so I'll never quit." Says 
a former Maryland player, "John has a 
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lot of Lefty in him—the charisma and 
the high energy level. They’re a lot alike." 

About the only disagreement between 
the two that anyone can remember oc¬ 
curred at practice one day when Driescll 
told Lucas to call "Gather" to signify a 
certain play. "Gather," said Lucas in a 
mocking, high-pitched voice. "Lucas," 
yelped Driesell, "gather yourself right 
out of this gym." As Lucas walked off, 
Owen Brown muttered repeatedly, "He 
kicked out the star." 

In Maryland's opening game last year 
Lucas suffered a cracked collarbone, 
which forced him to miss five games. It 
was his first injury, and it figured in his 
decision to finish school with something 
besides his old uniform and a pro con¬ 
tract. "I learned that I am not invinci¬ 
ble. It taught me that life isn't only 
bouncing a basketball," says Lucas, who 
is majoring in business administration 
and should complete the requirements 
for his degree about the time he ends his 
college tennis career. 

The decision greatly pleased his par¬ 
ents. John Sr. is a small, animated man 
who gives off energy like a crackling fire. 
He has been working in schools for 36 
years—25 of them as a principal—and is 
a former president of the North Carolina 
Association of Educators. As an acade¬ 
mician, he could make a lot of all-star 
teams. And like many people in Durham, 
he is an unabashedly proud fan of his son. 
He wears a ring from John Jr.’s high 
school class and is the unofficial curator 
of the trophy museum located in the Lu¬ 
cas dining room. Recently John Sr. was 
showing a visitor around the city, intro¬ 
ducing him to the man who tacked up 
John's first basketball goal on the garage 
in back of the Lucas’ house, to the Hill¬ 
side High football coach who, because of 
fear of injury, prudently refused John a 
place on the team even though he was the 
school’s best passer, and to other former 
teachers and coaches. Among them was 
Eugene Tolbert, iht principal of Fayette¬ 
ville Elementary School. When he was 
asked about the younger Lucas, Tolbert 
jumped from behind his desk, spread his 
arms in evangelical fashion and gave out 
a litany of compliments. The father 
looked on with a wide smile. 

The person outside the Lucas home 


who had the most influence on young 
John was Easterling, his tennis and bas¬ 
ketball coach in high school and his in¬ 
formal coach for many years before that. 
It was Easterling who first put a tennis 
racket in Lucas' hand and first explained 
to him the nuances of the layup. The day 
that John graduated from Hillside. Eas¬ 
terling retired from coaching. Now 68 
years old, he runs a small restaurant, and 
his dark face beams when he talks of his 
protege. 

Easterling enjoys telling many of the 
countless stories about Lucas that circu¬ 
late in Durham. John did things like wan¬ 


der over to a nearby firehouse one rainy 
afternoon, play his first game of Ping- 
Pong and then enter and win the state 
tournament. "Oh, yes. I was a smart 
coach," Easterling says. "Of course, all I 
did was tell John to take charge. Once we 
were down 12 points in the second quar¬ 
ter against our big rival. Raleigh Brough¬ 
ton. John comes by the bench and says, 
'Coach, I think I'll shoot a little bit.' I 
said. ‘Somebody better, because we're 
gettin’ run out of this place.’ Well, John 
made his next six shots and we wound 
up winning." 

Confidence that sometimes borders on 
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Lucas concentrates on basketball , but he has 
been the ACC's best on another court. 



2 Doesn’t this sound like 
the perfect time to make a movie. 


What you hear can be as much a 
part of Christmas as what you 
see. So Kodak made 
the Ektasound 
movie cameras and 
projectors. They 
make it easy for 
you to put the 
carols—as well as 
the carolers—in 
beautiful color sound movies. 

Ektasound cameras don’t need 
movie lights. All you do is drop 
a sound film cartridge into the 
camera. Plug in a mike. And put 



the sight and the sound of your 
holidays—and your everydays— 
right on the film. 
Then you can relive 
it all in bright sound 
movies with your 
Kodak Ektasound 
movie projector. 

__ There are two 

models of the 

Ektasound projector. One even 
lets you record sound on your 
movies after they’ve been shot 
and developed. 

Cameras start at less than 


$209. Projectors at less than 
$245. See them at your photo 
dealer’s. And tell him you 
want to hear more about 
making 


Kodak Ektasound 

movie cameras and projectors. 
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arrogance is an important part of Lucas* 
game. Away from the court, he has told 
teammate Steve Sheppard, "You’ll be re¬ 
membered as the second-best ever to go 
to school here. Guess who’ll be first?” 
On the playing floor, he knows the limit 
to which he can flout his opponent, push¬ 
ing it just enough to leave his man flus¬ 
tered but not enough to provoke a light. 
*■ Basketball is an ego game," says Lu¬ 
cas. "You’re trying to beat your man, 
to embarrass him, to see how bad you 
can make him look." North Carolina’s 
star guard Phil Ford played against Lu¬ 
cas in high school. Lucas was a heavily 
publicized senior. Ford a sophomore 
whose reputation was still to be made. 
The younger man outplayed Lucas dur¬ 
ing the first quarter. "C’mon All-Amer¬ 
ica, you can’t play,” taunted F : ord. 
"Young man. I'll teach you the game of 
basketball,” replied Lucas. He went on 
to score 57 points in that game and later 
that year broke Pete Maravich's state 
high school scoring record. 

In three preseason scrimmages last 
year Lucas averaged 50 points. Brad Da¬ 
vis was a freshman and already so good 
that it would not be long into the season 
before he would force Driesell to install 
the unconventional three-guard lineup. 
Lucas did not want Davis to have any 
doubts about who was Maryland's star. 
Soon, perplexed because Davis was 
stumbling around in a daze after Lucas' 
third scoring outburst and afraid that 
John would forget about the assist col¬ 
umn, Driesell told Lucas to turn oil' the 
bubble machine. "If you let me go." said 
John, almost straight-faced, "we’ll win 
a national championship." 

This year Lucas has stepped up his 
Spartan training. He used to badger his 
father for the keys to the high school gym 
and practice there until late at night. Now 
his dorm neighbors complain that he 
bounces a basketball in his room at odd 
hours, and he is up at seven each morn¬ 
ing to lift weights. Other times he dreams. 
There is a framed picture of the Knicks' 
Walt Frazier sitting on a bureau in his 
room. Frequently he stands in front of it 
and, shifting his shoulders back and forth 
like a man dribbling a basketball, says, 
“I’m coming, Clyde. There’s gonna be 
19,000 in the Garden, and you're gonna 
try to steal it from me. I’ll take it behind 
my back and hit the one-hander on you. 
Whoosh. I’m coming, Clyde. Get ready." 

Thank goodness he's not a few inches 
taller. 

CONTINUE!! 


Presenting 
Long Johns 
for both sexes. 


If you think that 120 mm is too 
far for flavor to travel in a cigarette, 
Long Johns will change your mind. 

Light one up. Ahhh, love at first puff. 

And there are plenty of extra puffs 
where that came from. 

Extra puffs. 

But, the same price as 100s. 

And you get the choice 
of Regular or Menthol. 



120s 

Get into Long Johns. They’ll suit you. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

Filter 20 mg. “tar. 1,7 mg. nicotine. Menthol. 19 mg. "tar. 1.6 mg nicotine:av per cigarette by FIC method. 
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THE TOP 


THE HOOSIERS' SCOTT MAY 



Indiana practices are more closely guard¬ 
ed than a Howard Hughes hideaway. 
Players work out behind a shroud of 
black curtains, and few visitors are per¬ 
mitted to pass through them, not even 
SI,000 contributors to the Hoosier Hun¬ 
dred Club. The reason stems from the 
charity in Coach Bob Knight's heart: a 
stray opponent stumbling onto the scene 
might lapse into terminal depression at 
the sight of how good Indiana looks. 

Behind their security blanket, the Hoo- 
siers have been assembling an all-round 
game that may surpass last season's rug¬ 
ged combination of offense and defense. 
They have been pressing like the best 


UCLA teams, setting up 
screens and picks like the 
Chicago Bulls and, all the 
while, calling out switches 
with voices that echo off 
the pre stressed concrete 
walls of Assembly Hall. 
Even Knight admits, 

'‘There's great senior lead¬ 
ership. These players are as 
aware of how hard they 
should be working as any 
I've had.” 

Obviously there have 
been no ill effects from last 
year, when Indiana swept 
to a 31-0 record before suf¬ 
fering a 92-90 loss to Ken¬ 
tucky in the NCAA Mid¬ 
east Regional. The fact 
that Forward Scott May, 
who had suffered a broken 
arm seven games earlier, 
was rushed back for the 
Kentucky game and 
played poorly while wear¬ 
ing a cast, could have in¬ 
spired morbid second- 
guessing: it hasn't. 

Indeed, unless there arc 
more freakish injuries this 
season, Indiana will be al¬ 
most impossible to stop. 
Steve Green, an extraordi¬ 
nary 58', shooter, and de¬ 
pendable sixth man John 
Laskowski have graduat¬ 
ed. They will be missed, 
but not mourned. Tom 
Abernethy, the 6' 7" forward who will re¬ 
place Green, should better his predeces¬ 
sor's four-rebound average and will turn 
over the ball less often. The new sixth 
man w'ill be 6'3" Wayne Radford, a 
clutch performer who can play either 
guard or forward. 

The four returning starters—Guards 
Quinn Buckner (6'3") and Bob Wilker- 
son (6'7"), May (6'7") and Center Kent 
Benson (6' 11")—are all probable first- 
round pro draft choices. Buckner has 
come on strong as a floor leader since 
giving up football last season. May av¬ 
eraged 51', from the floor and 16.3 
points a game. Benson was known for 
alternating subpar games with outstand¬ 
ing ones (he had 33 points and 23 re¬ 
bounds against Kentucky), but he should 
be more consistent this year. Off-season 
work with isokinetic machinery in¬ 



creased Benson's vertical jump from 22 
inches to 26, and that is likely to lead to 
improvement in his 8.9 rebound average. 
But the biggest improver over the sum¬ 
mer was Wilkerson, who gained an inch 
in height, strengthened his upper torso 
and may have become the most intim¬ 
idating defensive guard in college. 

“Indiana has the best team with the 
best players and the best coach,” says 
Marquette Coach Al McGuire. After last 
season, Knight is understandably cau¬ 
tious. “You'll talk to me in March,” he 
told Dan Barreiro of the Indiana Daily 
Student , "and I probably still won't be 
pleased with certain things.” One of his 
displeasures is not apt to be the absence 
of an NCAA title. 



This is a UCLA team with a new coach, 
a modified philosophy and an ominous 
secret. 

The coach. Gene Bartow, affects a 
scholarly, fatherly attitude to match John 
Wooden's, but he is contemporary. Af¬ 
ter all, he has brought the two-inch side- 
burn to the UCLA bench. 

As for the philosophy, Bartow is go¬ 
ing modern and allowing a bit of dal of 
debbil one-on-one out on the floor. 
“Wc'rc not going to go hully-gully, but 
there will be a little freedom," he says. 

With Bartow loosening the reins, the 
rest of the country— with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the state of Indiana can start 
humming, “Hoofbeats keep falling on 
my head," because the Bruins have the 
horses from top to bottom. The bench is 
so deep that several potential stars arc 
drowning in obscurity at the far end of 
it. Only five players can be on the floor 
at once, and after Richard Washington, 
Andre McCarter and Marques Johnson 
(called Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt 
by Bartow), the talent levels off to just 
below world class. 

For years UCLA has been running an 
underground railroad called the ABA- 
N BA Transcontinental Line. This season 
four good freshmen have signed on 
board. The biggest is 6' 10" David Green¬ 
wood, who would not even need a sling¬ 
shot against Goliath. Greenwood does 
things like dribbling behind his back, 
shooting fadeaway jumpers from the 
ozone and snagging his knee pads on the 
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rims. Still, he is probably not good 
enough to start, and neither are the oth¬ 
er frosh. Guards Roy Hamilton and Brad 
Holland and Forward Chris Lippert. 
UCLA has that kind of team. 

Only the Big Three—Washington, Mc¬ 
Carter and Johnson—are assured start¬ 
ing jobs. Forward Washington’s outside 
shooting is improved, which will take 
some inside pressure off T IV 4 " Ralph 
Drollinger, the most likely regular at cen¬ 
ter. Introspective Guard McCarter seems 
ready to blossom. He spent the summer 
honing his jump shot and lifting weights. 
Forward Johnson again looks like Pop- 
eye after fully recovering from last year’s 
bout with hepatitis. 

Diminutive Jim Spillane started the 
first four games at guard in 1974-75 be¬ 
fore McCarter moved into the lineup for 
good. Now Spillane should play along¬ 
side McCarter, although the two fresh¬ 
men and sophomore Raymond Town¬ 
send will press him. 

The worst news for this year’s oppo¬ 
nents is that the Bruins feel they have 
something to prove—that they can win 
without Xs and Os chalked by the Wiz¬ 
ard. "Coach Wooden was the master," 
says McCarter. "He proved his great¬ 
ness. Now we have to prove ours.” 

Oh, yes, the secret. UCLA has only 
two seniors, and unless somebody jumps 
off the train at Hardship Junction, the 
Bruins should be even better next year. 


eliminated in the NCAA regionals by 
Kentucky’s big men. Now Marquette 
will be belter—much better, it appears— 
than any team on its schedule except 
Notre Dame. There are four tall reasons: 
6'8" Bernard Toone, 6'6" Ulice Payne, 
seven-foot Craig Butrym and 6' 10” Je¬ 
rome Whitehead. 

Freshman Toone was an All-America 
center at Gorton High in Yonkers, N.Y., 
where he averaged 32 points, 20 re¬ 
bounds, six blocked shots and five assists 
a game. The switch to forward has been 
driving him loony, but McGuire expects 
him to come around. Junior Butrym, 
alias Stretch, Cloud-Piercer and the 
Great White Hope, is starting to play 
like the first 7-footcr in Marquette his¬ 
tory should. Payne, a deft, intelligent 


MRRQUETTE 

The number 10 suggests power and au¬ 
thority: Ten Commandments, 10 tons, 
ten -shun. Marquette is bullish on 10s. 
Ten-strong in players for a change, the 
Warriors are almost certain to go to a 
postseason tournament for the 10th 
straight year. Should they qualify for the 
NCAAs, then 10 could really become 
Marquette’s lucky number. After nine 
seasons of routine success, the Warriors 
now have the talent to do the extraor¬ 
dinary—win a national title. 

Even A1 McGuire, the middle-aging 
James Dean who is in his 12th year as 
the Marquette coach, is optimistic—in 
his fashion. "The petty jealousies and 
dissension haven’t started yet,” he says. 
"Maybe the agents will give us until 
January." 

The Warriors, 23-4 last season, were 


transfer from Ohio University, is so ded¬ 
icated that he runs around the court twice 
even before playing tennis. But the best 
bet to crack the starting lineup is White- 
head, the only freshman to make the All- 
California junior college team last year. 
He is, McGuire admits, a "keeper.” 

The four other positions belong to re¬ 
turning starters—Butch Lee, who played 
well in a Puerto Rican league this sum¬ 
mer: Lloyd Walton, who set a school as¬ 
sists record last year with 159; 6' 9" Bo 
Ellis, the team’s leading scorer (16.3 
points a game) and rebounder (10.5): 
and 6'6" Earl Tatum, a forward-guard 
whose excellent outside shot—a Mar¬ 
quette rarity—is the key to the Warriors' 
balanced attack. 

McGuire is known for keeping his 
squad happy. He never demotes a start¬ 
er, even if he appears for just the open¬ 
ing tap. As for the subs, McGuire says, 
"We have three sixth men. I mean, 
you've got to replace a guard, a forward 
and a center, right? This way the ninth 
man is the seventh man and everybody's 
happy." To extend McGuire's fogic, 
there arc two seventh men, six-foot Gary 
Rosenberger and muscular 6' 5* Bill 
Neary. That, somehow, adds up to 10. 

And that doesn't count the bearded 
Boswell (Sports Information Director 
Kevin Byrne) McGuire has added to his 
retinue this year. Byrne keeps busy by 
recording the Quotations of Chairman 
Al. The one to remember is "seashells 
and balloons." It means everything is 
cool. In this year of 10s, Marquette could 
be seashells and balloons all the way to 
the end of March. 

HQ| 
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mam TENNESSEE 

While Alabama, Kentucky and Vander¬ 
bilt were fighting it out for the SEC title 
the past two seasons, Tennessee quietly 
was developing into a monster. No long¬ 
er the tight-fisted band that led the na¬ 
tion in defense from 1963 through 1973, 
the Vols have been transformed into a 
scoring machine by a pair of New York 
City players named Bernard King and 
Ernie Grunfeld who combined for 71 
points in one game last winter. Togeth¬ 
er, the gentlemanly King and the rugged 
Grunfeld make Tennessee an excellent 
and explosive club. 

Like a football team playing without 
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a huddle, (he Vols put points on the 
board by racing the ball back up the floor 
whether or not the opposition has scored. 
Grunfeld will take any shot he can get 
before the defense is able to set up: the 
rest of the time, the ball usually will go 
inside to the 6' 1" King, f rom there, it 
generally goes through the hoop. 

As a freshman last season. King led 
the nation in shooting (.622), finished 
llth in scoring (26.4) and 20th in re¬ 
bounding (12.3). NCAA statisticians 
have discovered that only a handful of 
players King’s si/e ever enjoyed a com¬ 
parable season. 

Grunfeld had to work hard to score 
his 24 points a game, but this year Ten¬ 
nessee’s opponents know a II about King 
and w ill have to key on him. That should 
spread out the defenses and make Grun- 
feld’s mad rushes to the bucket easier. 

In Coach Ray Mears’ scheme of 
things. King plays the high post and 
Grunfeld the left wing. Senior Doug Ash¬ 
worth did a creditable job at the low post 
last year, but another New York recruit, 
6'9", 225-pound freshman Irv Chatman, 
is being counted on to take over at that 
Spot by midseason. Chatman wears 40- 
inch sleeves and has a 9'/2-foot arm span. 
The starting job at right wing also is be¬ 
ing contested, and that is hard to believe 
because last season junior Mike Jackson 
shot 51'• But his rival. Terry Crosby, is 
no ordinary freshman. Crosby. 6'4" and 
205 pounds, works the ball back and 
forth between his legs while he tries to 
decide which of his many moves to use. 
The little man being asked to run the 
show is 5' 10" freshman Johnny Darden 
who, surprise, is a native Tennessean. 

Their 103-98 victory over Kentucky 
last year was the kind of performance the 
Vols are capable of delivering regularly 
now. King had 20 rebounds to go with 
24 points, Grunfeld scored 29, Jackson 
poured in 24 and Ashworth added 12 
points and nine rebounds. Tennessee 
should be a Big Orange Menace. 



So which team has a secret service of¬ 
fense, employs the coach with the high¬ 
est rankings in college basketball and 
knows the answer to that age-old ques¬ 
tion: What is a terrapin? If you answered 
the University of Maryland, proceed di¬ 


rectly to Largo, Md. ifyou can find it 
and wait for the Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence tournament to arrive. 

This is a team with more good guards 
than President Ford. Coach Lefty Drie- 
scll usually starts three of them: seniors 
John Lucas and Mo Howard and soph¬ 
omore Brad Davis, a passer so accurate 
he could toss a basketball into a milk 
bottle. 

In case you haven't noticed, DriescH’s 
club finally has arrived as the UCLA of 
the East, a phrase that now has been 
translated into 17 languages. Lefty has 
had more teams (seven) ranked in the 
Top 10 than any active coach. 

This year he should get No. 8, and in 
honor of that the Terrapins should hold 
a contest for a new nickname, because 
they are anything but turtles. With its 
three-guard offense, Maryland runs a 
layup drill the entire game. That is a ma¬ 
jor reason the Terps set an NCAA shoot¬ 
ing percentage record last season when 
they hit .547 from the floor. Most teams' 
best shooter does not do that well. Lu¬ 
cas (.549), Howard (.565) and Davis 
(.580) all beat the team mark. Lucas was 
Maryland's leading scorer at 19.5 points 
per game, followed by Steve Sheppard 
(14.3), even though the muscular 6'6" 
forward started only about half of the 
time. Another returnee is 6'9" sopho¬ 
more Chris Patton, who is recovering 
from a fractured wrist. 

And there are a bunch of new faces, 
including Larry Gibson, a 6' 10" fresh¬ 
man with a reputation for toughness, 
James Tillman, a District of Columbia 
product who is an extraordinary jump¬ 
er, and Larry Boston, a 6'8" junior col¬ 
lege transfer. 

The Terps lost a lot of rebounding with 
the graduation of Tom Roy and Owen 
Brown, who were the main reasons 
Maryland was able to play three shorties 
at the same time. But Dricsell is not over¬ 
ly concerned. In his 15-year coaching 
career, he never has had a team outre- 
bounded over a season. 

Last year the Terps were 24-5 and won 
the ACC regular-season championship, 
accomplishments they should repeat with 
four-year-starter Lucas settled in as the 
team leader. They will have ample time 
to work in the new recruits at a leisurely 
pace; Maryland plays nine of its first 10 
games at home, most of them against op¬ 
ponents whose team symbols should be 
lilies. Then the Terps move into ACC 
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play with an eye on the conference tour¬ 
nament, an event Maryland always seems 
to find a way to lose. This year, happily, 
it will be held for the first time at nearby 
Largo. To find it, go to College Park and 
ask someone. 



5RN FRANCISCO 


Enthusiasm is w hen one of your former 
stars (Warrior Phil Smith) practices with 
his pro team all day, then comes by to 
watch his old college club work out. 

Enthusiasm is when you increase your 
season-ticket sales by 600', and people 
arc scalping scats in October. 

Enthusiasm is when a faculty member 
mistakenly overpays for his season tick¬ 
et. then says, "Keep the S55. That'll buy 
a couple of lunches for Cartwright.” 

Enthusiasm is when people say you 
can win the national championship. 




That is the mood at the University of 
San Francisco. The Dons took the 1955 
and 1956 NCAA titles, winning 60 
straight games along the way, and USF 
fans are already talking about a replay. 

Well, they don’t have Bill Russell this 
time, but some think USF had a better 
recruiting year than the all-volunteer 
Army. At the top of the list is seven-foot¬ 
er Bill Cartwright, and his arrival attract¬ 
ed a squad of other top enlistees, includ¬ 
ing freshmen Winford Boynes and 6'8“ 
James Hardy and junior college transfers 
Sam Williams and Allen Thompson. The 
Dons also have the top four players from 
the team that last season had a 19-7 rec¬ 
ord and finished second in the West 
Coast Athletic Conference. No wonder 
there is enthusiasm. 

Cartwright ran up his 67 r 7 field-goal 
mark in high school against inferior op¬ 
position, but he has the talent to adjust 
quickly to the college game. He will be 
glad to see the season start, since the qual¬ 
ity of competition should drop oft'. At 
practice his teammates batter him 
around, and the first two times he tried an 
unfamiliar hook shot Hardy caught the 
ball in midair. Cartwright is a nice little 
guy who happens to be inside a giant 
body. When he learns to shove as well as 
he shoots, the Dons will be mighty tough. 

Hardy, whom Coach Bob Gaillard 
calls “Trouble" (as in trouble for other 
teams), will play the low post, freeing 
Cartwright to pop jumpers from the high 
position. Boynes, who has been brilliant 
in drills, will shine on the wing. 

The backcourt could be a problem. 
Gaillard is considering moving 6' 5" Mar¬ 
lon Redmond there despite the fact that 
he was an All-WCAC selection at for¬ 
ward last season. The other backcourt 
candidates arc Thompson, Sam Wil¬ 
liams, two-year starter Russ Coleman 
and Rod Williams, the team's best out¬ 
side shooter and the man who will be 
called on to break -the zone defenses the 
tall Dons are sure to see. 

This is the 35-year-old Gaillard’s sixth 
season at USF, where he has won three 
league championships. He applies his 
training rules with an even hand: if he is 
late for practice, he has to do penance 
by running up and down the gym stairs. 
A couple of times players have moved 
up the clock on him, so he arrives early 
now. And what coach wouldn't get there 
ahead of time just to watch the sort of 
team he is assembling. 


More than any other team, Notre Dame 
has relied on freshmen to step in imme¬ 
diately. Two years ago Adrian Dantley 
and Bill Paterno were barely out of high 
school w hen they became key players on 
a 26-3 team. Last season freshmen 
Guards Jeff Carpenter and Donald 
(Duck) Williams and Forward David 
Batton helped the Irish to an unexpect¬ 
edly good 19-10 record and a spot in the 
national championship tournament. 
Now three more freshmen, 6'2" Guard 
Bernard Rcnchcr, 6'8" Forward Bruce 
Flowers and 6' 11" Center Bill Laimbccr, 
are being counted on to play important 
roles in another drive toward the top of 
the rankings. 

Rencher, who comes from New York 
City, is an excellent shot. Flowers is an 
exceptionally agile player from suburban 
Detroit who spurned offers from Indiana 
and Michigan. Californian Laimbccr is 
big, and that is almost enough. “The 
thing UCLA and some other teams have 
had over us is the dominant big man,” 
says Notre Dame Assistant Coach Frank 
McLaughlin. “Laimbeer could change 
that by the end of this season.” 

“Like most freshmen, these kids have 
to learn defense,” says Coach Digger 
Phelps, “but they’ll help us in other ways. 
We’re going to be very physical—I think 
rebounding is the key to a successful sea¬ 
son. We’ll also be using all 10 men. Peo¬ 
ple ask me who will start, but that’s not 
important. Some nights a guy will play 
12 minutes, other nights 38.” 

The most likely 38-minute players are 
6' 6" Paterno, who is trying to move from 
forward to guard, and 6'5" Dantley, who 
was second in the nation to David 
Thompson last year with a 30.4-point 
scoring average. It is likely that Dantley 
will have to restrict his shooting some¬ 
what now that he is playing on a well- 
balanced team. “Maybe not,” he coun¬ 
ters. “They won’t be able to stop me with 
a box-and-one, because we’ll have more 
good players on the floor. But I’ll do 
what Coach Phelps wants. I’m very 
sensitive. W hen I was a freshman, 
people said I had too much baby fat. I 
overreacted to that and worked myself 
so hard that I suffered from dehydration. 
Now they’re saying, ‘What do you 
have left to prove’.’’ Well, I want to 


prove that I’m a complete player.” 

Two other juniors, 6'8" center Toby 
Knight and Guard Ray Martin, and Bat- 
ton, a 6' 9 " forward-center who helped 
turn the Irish around after a 7-6 start last 
season, will see considerable playing 
time. 

For all Notre Dame's improvement, it 
will be difficult to surpass the 19 wins of 
a season ago. The problem, as usual, is 
the schedule. The Irish play three of last 
year’s top five teams, including UCLA 
twice. ‘Til settle for 18 or 19 wins— 
whatever it takes to get us a tournament 
bid,” says Phelps. Then, and only then, 
do the Irish hope to improve on last sea¬ 
son, which ended with a loss to Mary¬ 
land in the regionals. If Notre Dame re¬ 
ceives its usual quota of help from the 
freshmen, it could go much further than 
that. 



Hardly anything seems to change at 
North Carolina. The Tar Heels still play 
their Chinese checkers attack, forcing 
the ball in from 10 feet to eight feet to 
six feet to get a better shot. They still 
seem to pull out most of their wins in 
the last 10 seconds, when Coach Dean 
Smith interrupts his four-corners delay 
offense long enough to call his last three 
time-outs. And they still drive the rest of 
the ACC crazy with their assured atti¬ 
tude that basketball is meant to be played 
this way. 

But, surprisingly, there are a few new 
things at Chapel Hill this year. For once 
nobody on the Carolina staff hears much 
from the players except at practice. This 
was hardly characteristic of some of the 
busy BMOCs who have played for Smith 
in the past. Steve Prcvis, for example, did 
color commentary on the Carolina base¬ 
ball network. George Karl used to live 
in the publicity office, checking his stats 
and snooping for pictures. And the off- 
court antics of All-Americas Larry Mil¬ 
ler and Billy Cunningham are legendary. 
By comparison, the current UNC start¬ 
ers—6' 10" Center Mitch Kupchak, for¬ 
wards Walter Davis and Tom LaGardc 
and Guards John Kuester and Phil 
ford—have a low profile. 

“They’re so happy playing ball they 
do whatever 1 ask,” Smith says. “I used 
to think you needed a problem occasion- 
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ally to keep things interesting, but here's 
what you run into with this bunch. The 
other day my seniors came in and told 
me that some guys were taking two glass¬ 
es of water at dinner instead of one.” 

In their defense, it must be said that 
this year’s seniors are not wholly stick-in- 
the-muds. They like a glass of ale now 
and then, and they did vote to push back 
the team curfew from 10:30 to midnight. 
But the team’s favorite topic is the in¬ 
tramural softball championship it won 
last spring, with LaGarde providing a 
rare sight as a 6' 10' catcher. 

On the basketball floor Carolina won 
23 of 31 games last season and narrowly 
lost in the NCAA regionals. There is no 
outstanding freshman waiting in the 
wings, as Ford was a year ago, but Kucs- 
ter handles the ball well and is the only 
regular who did not start last season. 

The Tar Heels’ record was news of 
sorts, since it included Smith's lowest 
winning percentage since 1970. He was 
named U.S. Olympic coach in March, 
but remains a mysterious figure. Few 
people are close to him. Smith refuses to 
accept junior college transfers, tells ter¬ 
rific A1 McGuire stories and hustles from 
Carmichael Auditorium to his new coun¬ 
try pad in a gadgety 1976 Cadillac. 

Both Kupchak and LaGarde had 
planned to go to Notre Dame, but end¬ 
ed up at North Carolina because of 
Smith. "You can't buddy up to him," 
says Kupchak. "but I think he’s the best 
coach in America.” 

And there’s nothing new about that 
sentiment in North Carolina. 

H 

CINCINNATI 

And now for the latest Cincinnati suc¬ 
cess story, here are the national cham¬ 
pion Bearcats, with Paul Hogue, Tom 
Thacker, Ron Bonham. . . . Whoops, 
sorry, this season's University of Cincin¬ 
nati team just seems like the champion¬ 
ship squads of 1960 and 1961. Good size, 
no dominant player, a record of beating 
favored opponents. Which is not to say 
the current Bearcats lack things distinctly 
their own. Where else can you find a team 
of veteran sophomores and a recruiter 
from big-league baseball? 

Last year Cincinnati could have been 
called the Four Freshmen. No sooner 
had Steve Collier, Pat Cummings, Mike 


Jones and Bob Miller peeled off their 
high school letter sweaters than they were 
starting. And excelling. The Bearcats, 
23-6, won 16 straight and defeated Mar¬ 
quette and Notre Dame on the road. Col¬ 
lier, a 6'4 V guard, was the leading scorer 
with a 13.8 average and was elected the 
team’s most valuable player, a feat Os¬ 
car Robertson first accomplished in his 
junior year at Cincy. And Collier can 
play so many roles other than scorer that 
he may be recruited next by David Mer¬ 
rick. Cummings, 6'9', is a 58 r ,' shooter 
with excellent range; Jones, 6'6", aver¬ 
aged 21 points against Marquette, Lou¬ 
isville and Houston; and Miller, 6'11", 
has a 42-inch vertical jump. 

Center Mike Franklin was the only sig¬ 
nificant graduation loss. With the addi¬ 
tion of 6'5' Brian Williams and a top¬ 
flight junior college transfer, 6'4" Gary 
Yoder, Cincinnati should improve its 
record despite a tougher schedule. 

Coach Gale Catlett’s major concern is 
his team’s tendency to lapse into helter- 
skelter defense. Having coached under 
Ted Owens, Lefty Driesell and Adolph 
Rupp, roomed with Rod Thorn and 
teamed with Jerry West, Catlett, 59-23 
after three seasons, understandably has 
high standards. "The No. I thing is get¬ 
ting the good players," he says. "Our 
alumni have been great, and one of our 
best recruiters has been Pete Rose. He 
listens to every game on the radio." 

“If they want me to speak to a kid, I 
will,” says Rose. "I do it for the foot¬ 
ball coach, too. I didn’t go to the uni¬ 
versity, but this is my city." 

Rose has helped Cincinnati pull in a 
bundle of high school All-Americas. 
* * We had five last year," says Jones, ‘ 'and 
that was our big problem early in the sea¬ 
son. It’s not a question of having no dif¬ 
ferences—you always do. You have to 
learn to get along with each other despite 
them.” A 17-game trip to Australia this 
summer helped the Bearcats do just that. 
Uniting in the face of haphazard sched¬ 
uling and officiating, they were unbeaten 
Down Under. 

Catlett came home from Australia 
with a working definition of bearcat. "I 
wanted to call us the Fighting Bearcats," 
he says. "When I got to Australia. I con¬ 
ducted a survey and found that the. bear¬ 
cat is a lazy animal that sleeps all day. It 
was a great disappointment.” 

It is unlikely that he’ll be disappointed 
in the Cincinnati breed of cat. 



*** 


ALABAMA 


Maybe in the old days summer was the 
time when a basketball player went home 
to eat mama's cooking and take his high 
school sweetheart to the drive-in. But 
now the sport is a year-round affair. Con¬ 
sider Alabama's 6'9* Center Leon Doug¬ 
las, a member of the U.S. International 
Cup and Pan-Am teams this past off-sea¬ 
son. At one point he played ball on 42 
consecutive days. 

Douglas was used often at forward 
while on tour, and that sharpened his al¬ 
ready fine shooting eye. The traveling 
shaved 20 pounds from his frame, and 
that has made him a good deal quicker. 
All of which is very welcome news for 
’Bama fans, because Douglas must have 
an especially good senior year if the 
Crimson Tide is finally to break the pat¬ 
tern of near-misses that has marred its 
recent seasons. 

Alabama has won 22 games in each of 
Douglas' previous three years, and 
Douglas has averaged 16 points and 11.2 
rebounds. But the team has had little to 
show for these efforts. ’Bama is yet to win 
an SEC championship outright and suf¬ 
fered a 97-94 defeat by Arizona State in 
the NCAA tournament last year. 

Mention any of this to Coach C. M. 
New ton and he will rekindle the fire in his 
pipe and cry shucks-by-dern, dad-blazes 
or golly-gee in rebuttal. How can you 
fault a team, he asks, that put together a 
22-5 record in ’74-’75? The answer, as in 
the previous two seasons, is that Ala¬ 
bama could scarcely have picked worse 
games for its conference losses. Against 
Vanderbilt in 1974 and Kentucky in 1973 
and 1975—the two teams that have won 
or shared SEC titles during that period— 
Alabama was 0-6. 

Newton hopes a transfusion of new 
blood will provide a cure. He had a ban¬ 
ner recruiting year: 6'6", 225-pound 
Forward Reginald King had 26 points 
and 29 rebounds and was named MVP 
in the state high school all-star game; 
Tommy Bonds scored 31 points in the 
same game and should provide a strong 
back-up for junior Guard T. R. Dunn 
and Sophomore Anthony Murray, 
who will hound the opponents' best 
shooter from the other backcourt spot. 
Newton is still trying to bring out 
the competitor lurking inside unde- 
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niably talented 6'8" Forward Rickey 
Brown, but hot-shooting 6'7" freshman 
Keith McCord is already raring to go. 

As usual, the schedule will play a ma¬ 
jor role in deciding the SEC race. Ten¬ 
nessee and Georgia visit Tuscaloosa on 
the next-to-last weekend of the season; 
then the Crimson Tide finishes up on the 
road with Kentucky and Vanderbilt. 

“It won’t be easy,” says Newton, get¬ 
ting really fired up. By dern, he's right. 



It will be more than four months before 
college basketball’s national champion 
for this season is known, but Arizona 
Coach Fred Snowden is absolutely ccr- 



THE WILDCATS' AL FLEMING 


tain right now who it would have been. 

Three years ago Snow den came to Tuc- 
son with his celebrated “Kiddie Korps,” 
a starting lineup composed of five fresh¬ 
men. They would be seniors this year. 
Two of them, Eric Money (Detroit Pis¬ 
tons) and Conicl Norman (Philadelphia 
76ers), arc in their second seasons in the 
NBA, John Irving transferred to Hofstra 
where he was the country's leading re- 
bounder last season and Jim Rappis, who 
remains at Arizona, is recovering from 
yet another in a series of injuries. The 
fifth member of the group, Al Fleming, 
is still on hand and very healthy. 

Partly because of Fleming, no one 
should feel too sorry for Snowden. An 
optimum optimist, he thinks the Wild¬ 
cats still could take the national title, al¬ 
though they first must concentrate on 
winning the Western Athletic Confer¬ 
ence. For two consecutive years Snow¬ 
den’s team has been the conference fa¬ 
vorite, but Arizona has yet to win the 
championship. 

Snowden spent a restless summer won¬ 
dering if the players w ho rolled up a 22-7 
record last year would return. “I expect¬ 
ed the worst,” he says, “but they told 
me they were interested in completing 
school and they all came back.” 

He will have to wait a bit longer for 
Rappis. This fall the 6'2” guard seemed 
recovered from his long string of mis¬ 
haps, then last month doctors discovered 
a ruptured spinal disc and Rappis was 
operated on again. Three weeks later he 
was out on the floor shooting baskets. 
"Knowing the type of guy Jimmy is, he’ll 
be back before our sixth game," says 
Snowden. 

By then 6'8' Forward Fleming may 
have missed the first of his long jump¬ 
ers. He has a career field-goal percentage 
of .581. And while Fleming does his 
deadly work outside. Bob Elliott wheels 
inside. The 6' 10’ center averaged 23 
points a year ago. This also could be the 
season that swingman Herman Harris 
lives up to his—and everyone elsc’s— 
high expectations. 

As usual, the Wildcats w ill run. Snow¬ 
den has a big book full of intricate plays, 
but the one he likes best is the threc-on- 
one fast break. His second choice is the 
two-on-one fast break. He even likes the 
one-on-five break, which is one reason 
Arizona committed 19 turnovers a game 
last year. 

And the Wildcats will do some things 


other than run well. One is rebound¬ 
ing, since eight of the players stand 6'8" 
or taller. Nor is that the end of the ’Cats* 
talents. Forward Jerome Gladney plays 
the trombone and another forward, Tim 
Marshall, has appeared on television do¬ 
ing his nifty Muhammad Ali imitation. 
If the players get together and come up 
with a magic act that makes those turn¬ 
overs disappear, Arizona could be a 
smash. 
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At the ancient Alma Hotel on the road 
between Topeka and Manhattan, a phe¬ 
nomenon known as the Purple Chef 
serves a million-dollar menu in two-bit 
surroundings. The Purple Chef is purple 
(well, his billowy hat is purple) because 
that is the color of his true love, the Kan¬ 
sas State basketball team. Over the years. 
Wildcat players have learned that if 
Coach Jack Hartman is good for a lot of 
laps, the Purple Chef is at least good for 
a laugh and a lunch. In his role as the Es- 
coflier of K-State athletics, he cooks up 
snacks every so often and serves them to 
the players in their Manhattan dormito¬ 
ry. If the Wildcats do as well as expected 
this year, the squad may be getting break¬ 
fast in bed every day. 

Kansas State made it all the way to 
the NCAA regional finals last spring, dis¬ 
proving last November's predictions that 
the Wildcats might not win half their 
games. They finished second in the Big 
Eight, came within an overtime of reach¬ 
ing the NCAA final round and managed 
anoverall record of 20-9. With fourstart- 
ers back, including rapid-fire Guards 
Chuckie Williams and Mike Evans, and 
some quality frontcourt recruits, Kansas 
State should be even better this season. 

As rocket launchers go, Williams and 
Evans are two of the best, and Hartman 
believes 6' 10" Center Carl Gcrlach can 
improve on last year’s 10 points per 
game. Forward Larry Dassie, a 6'5" new¬ 
comer from Dodge City Junior College, 
can also become a top gun. Aggressive 
Dan Drogeand inconsistent Darryl Win¬ 
ston -renew their competition for the 
other forward spot. Jerry Black, a 6' 11" 
JC transfer, is expected to help. 

Even if the frontcourt scores more, 
a return to man-to-man defense and an 
upbeat offensive tempo should keep Wil- 

eontinued 





Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Tha) frgaitfto Smotong \s dangerous to'toui HeaWv 


smoke 

in two tali tastes 


Tobacco. It’s as proud a part of the American tradition a* the Redwoods. 

At Liggett & Myers, we’ve made tobacco into two extra-long cigarettes worthy 1 
of that tradition. Rich, mellow, distinctively smooth L&M Menthol Longs 
and Super Kings. PRODUCTS OF A PROUD LAND. 

For color potter of the Redwoods without commercial identification, tend 2 LAM pack Ootloms and rSCtoPO Bo* 60-1904. Minneapolis MN 65460 
Offer void to person* under 21 years of age Good mUS only, except where prohibited, licensed, taxed or restricted by law 
Offer expiret December 31.1976 Allow four to six week* for delivery 
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Today, people don*t keep up with the Joneses, 
they keep up with Bob and Betty Sanders. 


On WBBM Newsradio 78. From 10 AM to 2 PM. People 
keep up by listening to Bob and Betty. The only husband 
and wife news radio team. 

Their speciality? Knowing what's going on and 
telling you what you'd like to know. In Chicago, in 
Illinois, across the nation, throughout the world. They're 
the couple who give the news a completely new 
dimension. 

They have interviews with interesting people. 
They'll tell you what the weather is doing and what it's 
going to do. 


They'll tell you where the traffic is moving and 
where it isn't. They'll tell you what the best buys are and 
the best place to buy them. They also have special CBS 
features such as "Mike Roy's Cooking Thing" "Today s 
Woman!' and their own "Family Forum" 

In fact, Bob and Betty are the people to listen to 
when you don't want all music or just plain talk. 

And the great thing is it’s not difficult to keep up 
with the Sanderses. All you need is a radio with the dial 
at 78 between 10 in the morning and 2 in the afternoon 
from Monday through Friday. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 

Know it all with Those Newspeople. 
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CANADA AT ITS BEST 





Canada at its best is a holiday wonderland. 
With Christmas trees by the millions. With 
reindeer. With enough snow for a hundred 
holiday seasons. And with all the good 
cheer that comes to you by way of Canadian 
Mist. This smooth, mellow, light Canadian 
is the perfect gift, to give or to get. Canadian 
Mist. Imported from the Northland. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN MIST 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND 80-86.8 PROOF, BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N Y. ’ 1971. 
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Give the sterling silver calculator 

A Parker 75 ball pen in solid sterling 
silver subtracts, multiplies, divides beautifully. 

Adds prestige. But what it does best is 
write smoothly year after year after year. 

Parker gift pens and sets from $5 to $500. 


PARKER 75 

A gift of immediate and lasting value. 


USA 
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liams and Evans around ihcir 22.1-and 
17-point averages of last year. Evans is 
the better all-round player, more suited 
to working at point guard, but Hartman 
calls Williams “the best shooter I’ve ever 
coached." And that’s saying something, 
since Walt Frazier was one of his charg¬ 
es when he was the head man at South¬ 
ern Illinois. 

Last year Williams scored 640 points, 
more than any other Wildcat guard ever, 
and Evans overcame a latc-season bro¬ 
ken nose to add 492 more. This winter 
the two guards may share the spotlight 
with Dassie, a JC All-America. Hartman 
worries over Dassic’s uninhibited style, 
but says, "If he’ll let me work with him 
and tirm everything up, he’ll make a big 
contribution." 

If Dassie does dazzle, the Wildcats’ 
prospects for at least a Big Eight title are 
as good as the Purple Chef's veal cordon 
bleu. 


♦ ** 

♦ * 
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MICHIGAN 


Because of UCLA's dramatic victories in 
the NCAA final round last spring, it is 
almost forgotten that the Bruins came 
within inches of being knocked out of the 
tournament before they reached San Di¬ 
ego. In fact, had C. J. Rupee’s last-sec¬ 
ond shot gone in instead of hitting the 
rim, Michigan would have beaten UCLA 
in regulation time in the Western Region¬ 
al. Instead, the Wolverines lost 103-91 in 
-overtime. Now culprit Rupee has grad¬ 
uated and Michigan has added a gang 
of freshmen and a junior college trans¬ 
fer who look good enough to prevent 
such slipups this year. 

The trouble is that none of the new¬ 
comers seems fully capable of replacing 
the skill or brawn of the 6'8”, 230-pound 
Rupee, whose miss of that long heave 
against UCLA was one of his few fail¬ 
ures last season. He was Michigan's best 
player, an 18-point scorer who also 
pulled down eight rebounds a game. 

If the Wolverines are to improve their 
19-8 record, they must receive immediate 
help from the new players, particularly 
(s' V frosh Phil Hubbard, who is expect¬ 
ed to step in for Rupee. Hubbard was 
an All-America at Canton, Ohio's Mc- 
Rinley High, where he broke Washing¬ 
ton Bullet Nick Weatherspoon’s scoring 
record, but at 195 pounds he cannot 


come close to matching Rupee’s bulk, 
which was a big asset under the boards. 

Fortunately. Hubbard will have more 
help in the forecourt than Rupee did. Six- 
foot-eight Joel Thompson, who averaged 
just two points a game last season, was 
the team's leading scorer during a 7-0 
summer swing through Egypt. John Rob¬ 
inson (6'6") was last season’s most pleas¬ 
ant surprise, shooting 60 r , from the 
floor. And depth will be provided by 6' 9” 
Tom Bergen, a transfer from Utah, and 
6'6" freshman Bobby Jones. 

Nevertheless. Michigan's mightiest 
players arc its mites. In 6'2’ Captain 
Wayman Britt, the Wolverines may have 
the smallest major-college forward. That 
does not bother Britt at all. "Ninety per¬ 
cent of the time, the ball is rebounded 
below the basket," says Britt, who can 
go a foot above the rim if he has to. 

Another (s' T player, Steve Grotc, is 
among the country’s toughest backcourt 
men: Football Coach Bo Schembcchler 
even wanted him to play the "wolfman" 
linebacker position. With a blond mus¬ 
tache and Afro, Grote would have been 
perfect for the part. Rickey Green, the 
nation's premier JC guard at Vincennes, 
where he averaged 21 points last season, 
completes a strong backcourt, though he 
needs to improve his ballhandling. 

Despite winning 41 of its last 54, Mich¬ 
igan has had just one sellout in the past 
two years at Crisler Arena. The Wolver¬ 
ines use what should be a crowd-pleas¬ 
ing man-to-man defense and fast-break 
offense. Coach John Orr, a man who has 
lectured nuclear engineering students on 
positive thinking, expects the fans to 
come back this year. They should. After 
all. Michigan is a team that literally plays 
over its head. 
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LOUISVILLE 


After years of going off to play some 
teams nobody knew in some places no¬ 
body ever heard of. Louisville has for¬ 
saken the spread-eagled Missouri Valley 
Conference in favor of a league that 
makes sense. By most standards—eco¬ 
nomics, publicity, natural rivalries—the 
new Metro Six (Cincinnati, Memphis 
Slate, St. Louis University, Tulane, 
Georgia Tech and Louisville) promises 
to benefit the Cardinals' program. In¬ 
stead of outlanders from Texas and New 



THE CARDS' WESLEY COX 


Mexico fans will get to sec more of Mem¬ 
phis State and Cincinnati. And instead 
of dodging dust in Amarillo, the players 
can strut their stuff on Beale, Bourbon 
and Peachtree streets. 

However, the transitional period will 
be perilous, even for a team that Coach 
Denny Crum says, with uncoachly op¬ 
timism, could be better than last season's 
NCAA third-place finisher. At least un¬ 
til the Metro Six can put together its dou¬ 
ble round-robin regular-season schedule 
in 1976-77, the league’s champion—and 
NCAA representative—will be deter¬ 
mined by a postseason tournament. It is 
the Cardinals’ good fortune that the 
event will be held this season in Louis¬ 
ville's Freedom Hall, which also will be 
the site of the NCAA Midwest Regional. 

"In effect, we’ll be playing a Missouri 
Valley schedule without having the 
chance for a conference championship, 
so we have to play as if we were an in¬ 
dependent," says Crum. "I’ve never been 
in favor of a tournament, but right now 
we’ve got no choice." 

With mainstays Junior Bridgeman and 
Allen Murphy gone to the pros, the 
Cards will go more often to gifted 6'5" 

continued 
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RUTGERS' PHIL SELLERS 


Wesley Cox, w ho averaged 11 points last 
season on only nine shots a game. As the 
outgoing Cox told a newsman on team- 
picture day, “I'm the man this year." In¬ 
deed he is, but he is not the whole show. 
Junior Guard Phillip Bond was the MVP 
in the Midwest Regional last spring and 
this fall was a key man on the U.S. gold 
medal-winning Pan-Am Games team. 
Sophomore Center Ricky Gallon, 6' 11", 
looks stronger and more aggressive, as 
do Danny Brown, Rick Wilson and Bil¬ 
ly Harmon, who are all lighting for a 
starting guard spot. The only freshman 
to make the varsity, 6' 7 Larry Williams, 
is one of four players who will share the 
forward spot opposite Cox. 

The lirst half of the season could be 
rough for the Cardinals: they have road 
games at Memphis, Cincinnati and Prov¬ 
idence. But sooner or, more likely, later, 
Crum expects his no-senior team to be a 
good one. "I don’t know whether we’ll 
become a great team at midseason or in 
late season. Maybe we’ll have to wait 


until next year,” says Crum. "But we’ll 
be plenty good. This team is potentially 
better than last year's, and I thought we 
were the best in the country then." 



Hounded as Queens College in 1766, Rut¬ 
gers took 209 years to get its team to an 
NCAA tournament. Alas, the results of 
that long-awaited trip last March hardly 
inspired the campus statue of William the 
Silent to burst into a chorus of On the 
Hanks of the Old Raritan. In the first 
round at Oral Roberts University, the 
Scarlet Knights drew powerful Louis¬ 
ville, and Coach Tom Young had only 
to look at the sides of the court to see 
the words of Oracle Oral himself: “Ex¬ 
pect a Miracle." The Rutgers fast break 
rolled up a somewhat miraculous eight- 
point lead in the first half, but then the 
Cardinals’ depth took over for a no-mir- 
acles-tonight 91-78 Louisville win. 

The defeat was not a complete loss: 
the Rutgers coaches and players believe 
they learned a lesson from it. “Those 
Louisville guys kept coming off the bench 
and they all played the same," says Cen¬ 
ter Mike Palko. "Junior Bridgeman 
scored 36 points against us, and l still 
don't know which guy he was. If we are 
going to be that kind of basketball pow¬ 
er, we are going to need as much depth." 

With that in mind. Young has recruit¬ 
ed two prize freshmen, Abdel Anderson 
and Jim Bailey, to augment returning 
starters Phil Sellers, Mike Dabney, Ed 
Jordan, Hollis Copeland and Palko. 
There may be no faster lineup anywhere. 

Sellers, a temperamental senior All- 
America, should complete his career as 
the leading scorer and rebounder in Rut¬ 
gers history. He averaged 22.7 points last 
season and has a marvelous knack for 
saving his most productive games for 
tough opponents. For example, he had 
29 points against Louisville. 

Like Sellers, Dabney is beginning his 
fourth season in the starting lineup, and 
he, too, is exceptional. “I get as many 
pro feelers about Mike as I do about 
Phil," Young says. 

With Sellers and Dabney at the wings, 
Jordan directs a "rip and run" offense 
that occasionally will fast break on the 
out-of-bounds play after an opponent’s 
goal. Jordan also is Rutgers’ best defend¬ 


er. the kind of light-fingered operator 
that Karl Malden warns about in those 
traveler's check commercials. 

Sophomore Copeland was the fourth 
Scarlet Knights starter to average in dou¬ 
ble figures last season, and he and Palko 
are expected to shoulder most of the re¬ 
bounding chores. But by tournament 
time this season they should be receiv¬ 
ing some help from 6'7" Anderson and 
6'9” Bailey. 

With its new-found depth. Rutgers 
should move up among the big basket¬ 
ball powers. If the Knights pull that off, 
the excitement in their 2,800-seat gym 
will be at its highest since the night in 
the mid-'50s when Dr. Alfred Kinsey lec¬ 
tured the student body on what people 
do when they are not watching basket¬ 
ball games. 


♦ I 
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Berkeley was the capital of basketball in 
1959 and 1960 when Pete Newell coached 
the University of California to one title 
and a second-place finish in the NCAA 
tournament. But thereafter free speech, 
not free throws, became the hot topic on 
campus. 

Professors say these things run in cy¬ 
cles, and now basketball has conic 
around again at California. There are 
two hot new prospects on hand, a midg¬ 
et and a giant, plus four starters and all 
the reserves from last year's team that 
compiled a 17-9 record, the Golden 
Bears" best since I960. 

The heart of Cal's club is 6'3" Rickie 
Hawthorne, a 14.9-points-a-game guard 
who must feel like a vice-presidential se¬ 
lection. He has been on the AII-Pac-8 
second team for the last three years. Now 
he appears to be a cinch for a top spot 
on the ticket. 

Coach Dick Edwards' squad includes 
6'9” Center Jay Young, and there is also 
real size on the bench, although you have 
to look closely to see it. Freshman Tom 
Schneidcrjohn, 6' 11", has such long arms 
that he can stand flat-footed and touch 
the bottom of the backboard. Of course, 
at a mere 185 pounds he needs something 
to hold on to. 

Cgl probably will be forced to play a 
zone defense at times to help improve its 
rebounding. Last year Young was the 
best on the boards, but his 7.5 average 






On your way down to a small car, 


move up to Mazda's new Rotary Car. 





Introducing Mazda’s new Rotary Car. Cosmo. 


There is now an altogether new 
kind of small car to move up to. The 
Cosmo. Mazda’s new luxury sport coupe. 
A truly exciting and lavish automobile. 

The Cosmo is a unique com¬ 
bination of luxury, rotary-engine 
performance, and economy. 

EPA mileage tests say the 
5-speed manual transmission Cosmo 
gets 29 mpg on the highway, 18 mpg 
in the city. ( Remember . these figures 
are estimates. The actual mileage 
you get will vary with the type of 
driving you do, your driving habits, 
your cal's condition, and the 


optional equipment you choose, such as 
air conditioning and automatic 
transmission. Mileage slightly lower 
in California.) 

The Cosmo’s low, sleek stance 
and stunning exterior reveal at first 
glance that luxury and performance 
are to be found in abundance. 

Inside the Cosmo, you’re treated 
to the luxury of real wood. There’s 
deep, soft, comfortable carpeting, 
even on the doors. And other standard 
features like a trip odometer, electric 
clock with sweep second hand, and a 
multi-purpose lever that operates turn 


signals, lane-changing and passing 
signals, high/low beam, and 
windshield washer and wipers. 

A split-level heating and 
ventilation system can simultaneously 
provide warm air for cold feet, and 
cool fresh air for your face.Tinted glass 
all the way around is easy on the eyes. 

For sheer convenience, there’s 
even a motorized remote control 
side-view mirror that’s standard. Also 
standard are power-assisted disc 
brakes on all four wheels, not just two. 

Power steering, an AM/FM 
multiplex stereo radio, automatic 
transmission, air conditioning and 
power windows (with individual power- 
window switches thoughtfully located 
on the center console) are some of the 





options available. 

In short, the Cosmo stands for 
generous features and comforts 
designed to create an atmosphere 
found in the very finest automobiles. 

In a car of this caliber and class, 
you expect great performance and 
handling. And the Mazda Cosmo has 
it. Indeed, the Cosmo is the only sport 
coupe in America with such luxury and 
incredibly smooth, quiet rotary-engine 
performance. Acceleration comes 
easily. Effortlessly. 

For handling, there’s an 
independent front suspension system, 
gas-saving steel-belted radials 
(designed specially for the Cosmo) 
and double acting, gas-pressurized 
shock absorbers. 


In addition, the Mazda limited 
rotary-engine warranty states that the 
basic engine block and internal parts will 
be free of defects, with normal use and 
prescribed maintenance, for 50,000 
miles or 3 years, whichever occurs 
first, or Mazda will fix it free. This 
limited non-transferable warranty is 
free on all new rotary-engine Mazdas 
sold and serviced in the continental 
United States. 

The Cosmo may well be the 
smoothest, quietest, best handling car 
you’ve ever driven. And we invite you 
to experience that pleasure at your 
Mazda Dealer. 

The Mazda Cosmo. 

Now there's a small car you can 
move up to. 


1. The Cosmo's luxuriously designed 
cockpit-type instrument panel, with 
easy-to-see instruments, easy- 
to-reach controls. 

2. The rotary Cosmo is so quiet, a 
tachometer comes standard to 
remind you not to over rev the 
engine. 

3. The Cosmo’s rich reclining seats, 
dressed in soft velour fabric. 

4. Unlike many “opera windows’,’ the 
Cosmo's special side center window 
rolls down. 

5. For good mileage, the Cosmo has a 
5-forward-speed transmission. It’s 
standard. 








Introducing Mazda’s new rotary-engine 
RX-4s, with remarkably improved gas mileage. 


The RX-4 Sedan. The luxurious 
family car with rotary-engine 
performance. In 1975 voted one of 
“Ten Best Cars for a Changing World” 
by Road & Track magazine. EPA 
mileage figures for 5-speed manual 
transmission. 29 highway. 18 city* 
The RX-4 Wagon. It gives you 
what no other wagon in the world 
can—at any price. And that is: A 


unique combination of space and 
smooth, rotary-engine power. It’s 
Mazda's luxury wagon. EPA mileage 
figures for 5-speed manual 
transmission. 29 highway. 18 city* 
The RX-4 Hardtop. From its 
cleanly styled new look to its richly 
endowed cockpit (complete with over¬ 
head console), the RX-4 Hardtop is 
personal-size luxury. Luxury plus 


incredible rotary-engine performance. 
EPA mileage figures for 5-speed manual 
transmission, 29 highway, 18 city* 

* Remember, these figures 
are estimates. The actual mileage 
you get will vary with the type of 
driving you do, your driving habits, 
your caps condition, and the 
optional equipment you choose, such 
as air conditioning and automatic 
transmission. 5-speed manual 
transmission is standard in certain 
states, optional in others. Mileage 
slightly lower in California. 



Mjuda* rotary engine licensed by NSl'WANKEL 


See the new rotary-engine Mazdas, including the economically priced RX-3 and high performance pickup, today. 
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Hutted 


would gel him thrown off some teams. 
Guard Connie White, 6'4", tied for sec¬ 
ond in rebounding behind Young, and 
it would help the Golden Bears’ board 
work if he could be shifted full lime to 
forward. 

There are two things holding up the 
switch. One is freshman Guard Gene 
Ransom, a 5'9" dervish of a ball han¬ 
dler. Ransom can run the offense, but his 
defense is Las Vegas style. He likes to 
gamble, and too frequently he comes up 
broke. 

The other reason for keeping White in 
the backcourt is Forward Ray Murry, a 
JC transfer who eats his spinach and of¬ 
ten his opponent’s lunch. Murry is only 
6'5", but he weighs 225, most of it sin¬ 
ew. “Some people think I should be play¬ 
ing football.” he says. Edwards probably 
will solve the dilemma by swinging White 
between guard and forward and alternat¬ 
ing the two others, pulling Ransom into 
the pits for a fresh supply of chips while 
Murry blocks and tackles. Another start¬ 
er will be 6'8" Carl Bird, a consistent 
12.7-point, 4.9-rebound performer. 

Because of the school's reputation for 
activism. Edwards felt some trepidation 
when he arrived at Berkeley three years 
ago. But things have changed. Cal may 
bomb some people this year, but the vic¬ 
tims won’t be bankers. 



Since the Auburn press guide does not 
bother to report that Coach Bob Davis’ 
doctorate is in education, the logical as¬ 
sumption is that his Ph.D. is in comedy 
«S; torture. While coaching at George¬ 
town (Ky.) College. Davis once got so 
angry at his players during a game that 
he left the bench, went up in the stands 
and sat down to read a newspaper. An¬ 
other defeat so enraged him that he 
locked his team in the dressing room all 
night. _ 

Wherever he has coached, Davis' play¬ 
ers have been provoked by his needling, 
his cynicism, and by jokes laced with ra¬ 
zor blades. Yet Davis’ style has served 
him well. By the time he was 45 years 
old, he had won 452 games coaching in 
small-college competition. When he in¬ 
herited a 6-20 team at Auburn two years 
ago, Davis was expected to improve the 
situation. The only question was wheth¬ 


er any Tiger players would live to tell 
how he did it. 

After they were shelled 93-65 at Mis¬ 
sissippi early in the 1973-74 season, Da¬ 
vis let his Tigers out of the dressing 
room—not for the trip back to Alabama, 
but for a two-hour late-night practice. 

At home, Davis pushed his players 
through three-a-day drills, but matters 
did not improve. Finally, during a 96-51 
thrashing at Vanderbilt. Davis turned to 
his assistant coach, John Lykins, and 
screamed, “Why don't you go out and 
get me some players I can win with!” 
Lykins was so startled that he immedi¬ 
ately got up from the bench, left the gym 
and was not heard from for 16 days. 

That first team of Davis’ was not as 
bad as all this sounds. It beat Kentucky 
99 97 late in the season and finished 
10-16. Guard Eddie Johnson topped the 
SEC w ith 22.3 points per game as a fresh¬ 
man, and classmate Pepto Bolden led the 
conference in rebounding. Bolden scored 
27 points in the first game last year to 
launch an 18-8 season, it is an index of 
the Tigers' growing strength that Bolden 
will not start this year. 

Gary Redding, a reliable 6' 6" senior, 
mans one forward position. Opposite 
him will be Mike Mitchell, a rugged 
6'8", 215-pound sophomore who likes to 
sew. Mitchell is one of those players that 
Lykins was chased out to recruit, and he 
starred in last year's 90-85 defeat of 
NCAA runner-up Kentucky with 31 
points and 15 rebounds. Another of Ly¬ 
kins' prize catches is Center Myles Pat¬ 
rick, who may have improved his shoot¬ 
ing enough to hold back 6'8’ Cedrick 
Hordgcs. Hordges is a cocky freshman 
who thinks he can do anything on a bas¬ 
ketball floor, and he may very well be 
right. Guard Stan Pietkiewicz is an ac¬ 
curate shooter if allowed to stand and 
aim. Finally, there is Johnson, who re¬ 
mains one of the finest unheralded play¬ 
ers in recent memory. He averaged 20.9 
last year, was fourth in the nation in free- 
throw shooting (.879) and is quicker than 
a flick of your Bic. 

The key to Auburn's season lies in the 
Tigers’ ability to play as a team. They 
committed 36 turnovers in one game last 
year and sometimes reverted to an un¬ 
controlled offense. But they have two 
powerful incentives for getting together. 
One is the possibility of an SEC cham¬ 
pionship. Another is avoiding the merry 
ministrations of Dr. Davis. 



Nothinghaschanged in the lOyearssincc 
the Bear won his NCAA championship. 
Don Haskins of the University of Texas 
at El Paso is still sinking pulls, billiard 
balls and free throws to the consternation 
of all challengers. And when he is not 
doing those things, Haskins spends his 
time outcoaching everybody in the 
desert. 

As usual, this year’s Miners probably 
will not shoot 50', or score 90 points in 
any game, but they will play the kind of 
defense that rival Coach Abe Lemons 
once described as “biting the numbers 
off your uniform.” In the process they 
will win a bunch of games (19 victories 
is an average Haskins season) and chal¬ 
lenge for the WAC championship. 

With only one shooter in double fig¬ 
ures. UTEP last season scored just 64.2 
points per game, finished 20-6 and led 
the nation in defense (57.3) for the third 
straight year. Those last two figures are 
most impressive, and nearly all of the 
players who helped compile them are 
back notably. John Safflc, Charles Dra¬ 
per, Jack Poole and Gary Brewster. 

“We’re a good 6'5" team,” Haskins 
says. "We can’t pitch the ball up and go 
chase the rebounds, so we’ll control the 
tempo, like always." 

The reluctant star of this modest bunch 
is Brewster, a 6'8" senior who last sea¬ 
son led the team in scoring (15.4) and re¬ 
bounding (8.3). “When I lose him. I’m 
gonna lose my heart,” Haskins says. 
“He’s the best defender in the country. 
He doesn't look pretty, but when Gary’s 
on somebody, they don't get nothing.” 

Because of shyness Brewster is about 
as tough to talk to as he is to score 
against. Haskins says that when he re¬ 
cruited Gary, he would no sooner walk 
in the front door than Brewster would 
runout the back. “Now that I've got him, 
I can make him turn around and face 
me,” says Haskins. “But he still doesn’t 
like meeting strangers. When I told him 
he'd have to learn to talk more after he 
became a pro, he said, ‘Well. I just won't 
play pro ball.' “ 

Brewster may be stubborn enough not 
to. He cares not at all for individual 
awards. As a high school senior he 
ducked the Athlete of the Year banquet 
thrown in his honor. On another occa- 
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sion he refused 10 accept a paycheck from 
an employer because lie did not feel he 
had earned it. 

Players like Brewster arc rare, and so 
are teams like Texas-EI Paso. 



THE EAGLES' BOB CARRINGTON 



BOSTON COLLEGE 


Please pardon Bob Zuffelato for smiling. 
Any coach would wear a big grin if he 
had recruited Tom Meggers, a 6'9" high 
school A11-America who averaged 34 
points and 14 rebounds as a senior. 

Please excuse Zuffelato for smiling 
again. He also has Pat Holmes, a 6'7* 
center who shot 60', in high school. 

Please forgive Zuffelato one last time. 
The excuse is freshman Ernie Cobb, a 
5' II" guard who both looks and plays a 
lot like fellow-Connecticutcr Calvin 
Murphy. 

Zuffelato also gets considerable plea¬ 
sure from the sight of two other fresh¬ 


men, 6'7“ Forward Michael Bowie and 
Guard James Jackson. 

Last season those five had a combined 
scoring average of 142 points a game. 
And Zuffelato has a fine group of hold¬ 
overs led by 6'6“ senior Forwards Will 
Morrison (17.6 points) and Bob Carring¬ 
ton (20.9). Morrison, a Honduran, has 
an extremely accurate off-the-top-of-his- 
head jumper from the comers and the 
key. If those shots do not stagger oppo¬ 
nents, something else is sure to: the heavy 
dose of odorous body liniment Morrison 
rubs on before each game. 

Carrington, Zuffelato says, “is like a 
snake around the basket. And late last 
season he had about six excellent games 
on defense. To join the pros he needs just 
one thing: heart." Carrington's disincli¬ 
nation to give ICO', is something 6' 10" 
Center Bill Russell Collins will work on. 
“When I was named captain, I thought. 
Til have done my job if I can just once 
get Bob to dive for the ball,' " he says. 
Collins, a happy-with-cithcr-hand hook¬ 
er, will do other things, too. Last season 
he scored 13.4 points a game and topped 
the Eagles with 55', shooting and a 10.4 
rebound average. 

Two players, ball handler Mel Weldon 
and 6' 11" Paul Berwanger, are gone from 
a year ago. when the Eagles were 21-9. 
But Zuffelato is banking on the playmak¬ 
ing of junior Guard Mike Shircy to ease 
Weldon's departure. He also has im¬ 
proved shooting and speed, and a fine 
sixth man in 6'5" Jeff Bailey. 

But the Eagles will not soar until Zuf¬ 
felato begins to get the best out of the 
freshmen. “It’s not easy working with 
new talent because you have to find out 
what attitudes the players have about life 
and about the game,” he says. “But ev¬ 
ery kid has a moose call, and if you can 
find the right call to reach him, then you 
can build a team." 

Zuffelato is working on his moose 
calls, and still smiling. 



Pete Carril was enjoying a drive through 
the Princeton campus when his demea¬ 
nor suddenly changed. “See that build¬ 
ing?” he said, nodding toward a large 
rectangular structure. “That’s the admis¬ 
sions building. The financial aid office is 
also in there. If they don’t get me on one 


floor, they will on another. I call the place 
Heartbreak Hotel.” 

Supreme pessimist, perpetual cigar 
smoker, history buff, ref baiter and one 
of the best coaches in the country, Car¬ 
ril was singing another refrain of The 
Princeton Recruiting Blues. “I love that 
kid,” Carril will say of any of half a doz¬ 
en members of his squad. “He’s bright— 
and he’s paying his own way.” 

But the results of Princeton's games 
undermine Carril’s complaints. He pre¬ 
dicted that the underfunded Tigers w ould 
win nine times last year. They were 22-8 
and swept their final 13 games. The last 
four victories gave Princeton a stunning 
NIT championship and the longest cur¬ 
rentwinning streak among major college 
teams. 

The return of four starters and some 
key reserves gives Carril even less rea¬ 
son for dire predictions this year. The 
Tigers arc strongest in the backcourt with 
Armond Hill and Mickey Stcucrcr. Hill, 
an unselfish offensive player and an ex¬ 
ceptional defender, keeps the one-on-one 
moves he learned in Brooklyn under 
wraps most of the time, and his 13.9 scor¬ 
ing average shows it. Stcuerer, another 
restrained New Yorker, averaged 12.3 
points. 

Carril’s emphasis is always on de¬ 
fense— the Tigers ranked fourth in the 
nation last year by allowing only 61.2 
points per game—but with 6'5” Frank 
Sow inski, a 19-point scorer as a fresh¬ 
man, joining 6' 7" Senior Barnes Haupt- 
fuhrer (14.7) at forward, Princeton also 
should score well. Hauptfuhrcr is from 
sound stock; his father George, a star at 
Harvard, was the first man ever drafted 
by the NBA. He turned down the Celtics 
to enroll in law school. Last February an 
old family friend from Philadelphia un¬ 
expectedly dropped in to see Hauptfuhr- 
er play against his father’s alma mater. 
She was Princess Grace of Monaco. “I 
had never met her and I was pretty 
shook,” Hauptfuhrer says. “I missed 
four onc-and-onc free throws.” Carril re¬ 
members the glamorous occasion well. 
“We won” is how he describes it. 

In fits of pessimism during practice, 
Carril will admonish his Tigers and pre¬ 
dict that they will win five—not nine— 
games this season. Forget you ever 
heard it. This is the season Princeton 
should end Penn's domination of the Ivy 
League. "Top 20?" Carril says. “Do me 
a favor and keep us out." Sorry Pete. 
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In tailoring, as in golf, attention to detail is important. That’s why this handsome blazer suits Jack so 
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Get into Football! 


... with two of the most realistic games ever devised. From Sports Illustrated! 


First, there’s PAYDIRT!, the exciting new board game that gives 
you everything you need to quarterback your favorite pro teams To 
create PAYDIRT! we've scouted all 26 squads We've determined 
their strengths and weaknesses on offense, defense and special 
teams And we've converted all this information into simple-to-use 
Play. Action Charts that give you a chance to put your play-calling 
ability on the line under amazingly realistic game conditions! 

What's the call? 

Say you're up against the super Steelers defense. There are two 
minutes to go in the game You trail 24-22, but have a drive 
going down to their 35. It's 3rd and 8. A field-goal could win it. but 
you know your kicker is erratic at long range Should you call a trap up 
the middle"’ An end sweep? A short pass? (If they intercept or throw 
you for a loss, it's goodbye field-goal and probably goodbye game!) 
Maybe the screen would go. Or maybe now's the time to gamble 
everything and throw The Bomb! 

PAYDIRT' S Play Action Charts put you right down on the field 
making decisions like these. With these charts you can call all the 
shots—on offense and defense—for any pro team With them you can 
feel the crunch of Oakland's gang-tackling defense the power of 
the Miami ground attack the thrill of completing a game-breaking 
TD pass against Pittsburgh's great Steel Curtain defense! 


So don't delay Hit PAYDIRT! Order this great game today' 

Enjoy BOWL-BOUND!—the exciting SI College Football Game—too! 

Here s the game that lets you share in all the excitement, tradition 
and intense rivalry of college football as you coach and quarterback 
32 top teams of past years Pit Michigan State vs Notre Dame 
Oklahoma against Nebraska Texas-Arkansas Navy (with Roger 
Staubach) vs Army Alabama-LSU You name it! 

BOWL-BOUND! plays like PAYDIRT! demands the same kind 
of football savvy and is every bit as realistic and exciting Be part of 
all the spirited college grid action! Bring your favorite team a national 
championship! See who's Number 1! Get BOWL-BOUND today! 

Special Offer... Buy Both Games .. . Save S4.00! 

PAYDIRT' and BOWL-BOUND’ cost S9 95 each (plus 95C postage & 
handling) but you can now buy both games at our Special Offer 
price of Si 7.80 To order, send the coupon below along with your 
check or money order to Sports Illustrated Games. Box 619. Radio 
City Station. New York, 10020 

These exciting games are distributed at retail by April House Inc., ol 
Lenexa. Kansas m 

Look for the iipril#house display at tine retailers in your area 




A. TEAM CHARTS. 26 big Play Action charts (one tor 
each team) give you formations and play results for both 
offense and defense based on a complete computer 
analysis of every play called by each team during a full pro 
season Color-coded for easy reference 

B. THE FIELD. A colorful 11" x 22" board complete with 
playing field, scoreboard and clock, game football 
yards-to-go marker line of scrimmage indicator. 2 play 
selection pawns and 5 special game dice 

C. RULES BOOK. Clear, step-by-step information on 
setting up the game how to use game equipment and 
materials and actual play 

D. SPECIAL TEAM CHARTS. Kickoffs, punl relurns. field 
goals and other Special Team situations are provided for 
each team m separate charts tor easy reference 

E. PLAY DIAGRAMS AND EXPLANATIONS. Diagrams 
and descriptions of the basic pro offensive and defensive 
formations used in the game Edited by Weeb Ewbank. 
all-time great coach ot the Super Bowl-winning New V ork 
Jets and the Baltimore Colts 
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-COUPON- 

SI 1201 

Sports Illustrated Games Box 619 • Radio City Station • New York, N Y 10020 

Send me the following Sports Illustrated G amefs); My check □ or money order □ for S is enclosed 

PAYDIRT'. The New SI Pro Football Game & $9.95 (plus 95C 
postage and handling). 

Name 

Bowl-Bound 1 . The SI College Football Game @ $9.95 (plus 95C 

postage and handling). Ackiress 


City 


SI Football Special(s) both PAYDIRT 1 and BOWL-BOUND'-a 
$21.80 value—for only $ 1 7 80 oostpaid 
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Have anything you want before dinner. 



After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac—no other drink—can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 

80 Proof Renfield Importers Ltd New York 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The after dinner drink 



17 mg "tar". 1 2 mg nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report Apr 75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Delermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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BEST OF THE REST 


FIVE TO WHTCH 

• A message on the Church of Christ bul¬ 
letin board in Clarksville, Tenn. this fall 
advised: gossip runs more people 

DOWN THAN AUTOMOBILES. Those 

were apt words, considering the nasty 
tales going around these days concerning 
Indiana high school star Sammy Drum¬ 
mer and how he came to play basketball 
at Clarksville's Austin Peay State Uni¬ 
versity. A David Thompson-type for¬ 
ward who averaged 28 points and 12 re¬ 
bounds as a prep player last year. 
Drummer signed his name to three dif¬ 
ferent recruiting documents—a Big Ten 
letter of intent at Indiana University, a 
scholarship agreement at NAIA power 
Gardner-Webb and a national letter of 
intent at Austin Peay—before deciding 
to honor the last of them. The Gover¬ 
nors, who won 15 of their last 20 games 
a year ago. get back Guard Charlie Fish- 
back (18.9 points per game), and three 
other starters. That and Drummer 
should be enough to win the Ohio Val¬ 
ley Conference. Why did Drummer 
choose a small school like Austin Peay? 
He says Indiana Coach Bob Knight hung 
up on him during a phone conversation. 
Then he took a liking to Gardner-Webb 
Assistant Coach Roger Banks. When 
Banks became an assistant at Austin 
Peay, Drummer took the last train to 
Clarksville. 

• Georgetown, which gained fame as the 
settingfor The Cvorrist, should also scare 
some people with its basketball team. No 
one was graduated from the 18-10 squad 
that won the ECAC playoffs and ap¬ 
peared in the NCAA tournament last 
season. Center Merlin Wilson, a 6'9" se¬ 
nior from Washington. D.C., is the core 
of the team, and Coach John Thompson 
continues to buck the trend by persuad¬ 
ing local high school stars not to stray 
far from the Capitol. He had an inside 
track on his latest prize recruit because 
6'7* A1 Dutch attended John Carroll 
High School, Thompson's alma mater. 
Dutch will crowd somebody out of the 
Hoyas* established front line, and 
6'4Vi' freshman Steve Martin is the big 
guard Thompson has wanted since he 


took over at Georgetown three years ago. 

• Georgia has been a weak sister in SEC 
basketball long enough. In the confer¬ 
ence's strongest season—Tennessee, Al¬ 
abama and Auburn are all loaded and 
Kentucky is still a factor—the Bulldogs 
should blacken some eyes and bruise 
some egos. Muscleman Jacky Dorsey is 
in the George McGinnis mold. At 6‘ 7", 
230 pounds he is rugged in close to the 
bucket, but he also has the soft touch to 
shoot outside when he wants to. Dorsey's 
6' 10" classmate, Lucius Foster, ineligible 
last season, will contribute to Georgia’s 
muscular inside attack. The Bulldogs are 
only 14-37 under young coach John 
Guthrie, but he now has assembled a 
team of nine high school All-Americas. 
Five of them hail from Georgia, and 
Guthrie is beginning to dominate his 
state the way C. M. Newton controls the 
talent in Alabama. 

• Washington's Huskies have a front line 
that could match up against a forest of 
Douglas firs and still see the sun—that 
is, when it bothers to shine in Seattle. 
(Shouldn't the team's mascot be an um¬ 
brella. not a dog?) Coach Marv Harsh- 
man has four double-figure scorers re¬ 
turning from the team that beat UCLA 
103-81, then lost its next three games and 
finished 16-10. Guard Clarence Ramsey, 
a 17.8-point scorer, should again be free 
to fire, with defenses collapsing around 7- 
foot James Edwards, 6' 11" Lars Hansen 
and 6' 9" Larry (Spaceman) Jackson. The 
Huskies' main problems are UCLA, as 
usual, and California. A third is the 
team's itinerary, which reads like Lewis 
and Clark's. Washington never plays east 
of Nebraska, and sports editors in the 
other half of the country who vote in the 
weekly polls may not discover the Hus¬ 
kies' record until June. 

• Holy Cross was a vastly improved team 
last season, going from an 8-18 record 
in 1973-74 to 20-8. The Crusaders scored 
40 r ; of their points as a result of their 
defensive pressure, and they were very 
well balanced on offense. Forwards 
Chris Potter and Michael Vicens each 
scored 411 points, while Center Marty 



THE BULLDOGS' JACKY DORSEY 


Halsey and swingman Bill Doran 
chipped in with 13.2 and 13.1 averages. 
They are now joined by freshman Guard 
Pete Bcckcnbach who broke all of Rick 
Barr>'s scoring records at Roselle Park 
(N.J.) High School. 

THE ERST After winning 79 

of 86 games, two ACC championships 
and one NCAA title with David Thomp¬ 
son, what can North Carolina State do 
without him? Plenty, if three top pros¬ 
pects come up to expectations. Joining 
exceptional Forwards Kenny Carr and 
Phil Spence are T Ya" freshman Center 
Glenn Sudhop and transfer Guards Al 
Green and Darnell Adell. Wake Forest 
also could contend for the league title 
with freshman Center Larry Harrison, 
6' 10", and All-ACC Guard Skip Brown, 
a 22.7-point scorer. 

The Southern Conference should en¬ 
joy its best-balanced race in years. Fur¬ 
man, virtually unchallenged the last three 
seasons, suffered severe graduation loss- 
continued 
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es. while East Carolina, which was 19-9 
in 1974-75, William and Mary (16-12) 
and VMI (13-13) have most of the start¬ 
ers back from their best teams in ages. 
Richmond introduces Guard Paul Webb, 
who led junior college scorers with a 35.9- 
point average last year. Appalachian 
State, Davidson and The Citadel also are 
improved. 

The loss of Ron Haiglcr and Bob Big¬ 
elow should end Penn's string of Ivy 
League titles at six. However, the Quak¬ 
ers may still win 20 games if Forward 
John Engles can recover completely from 
two operations on the same knee and if 
6' 5" Forward Keven McDonald can ap¬ 
proach the 25.4 scoring average he had 
on the freshman team. 

Defending champion La Salle must 
hold off American University and Hof- 
stra in the Eastern section of the East 
Coast Conference. American has four 
starters back and Hofstra live, including 
national rebounding leader John Irving 
(15.4), but La Salle must compensate for 
severe frontcourt losses. Guard Todd 
Tripucka leads Lafayette against favored 
Bucknell in the Western section. 

Massachusetts, with junior Jim Town, 
should survive Connecticut's challenge 
to win its fourth straight Yankee Con¬ 
ference championship. Vermont, coming 
offits best season (16-10) in 28 years, has 
live of its top seven players back, and 
Rhode Island, 5-20 a year ago. will be 
considerably better. A real Yankee dan¬ 
dy is Maine's Bob Warner, who averaged 
19.7 points and was second in the nation 
in rebounding (14.1). 

Independent Syracuse will not return 
to the NCAA's final four this year, but 
speed, defense and Forward Chris Sease 
make an NIT appearance likely. Prov¬ 
idence seeks its sixth straight 20-win sea¬ 
son and postseason tournament bid with 
frontcourt depth and accurate outside 
shooting from Guard Joe Hassett. 
George Washington's first year in Smith 
Center should be a good one as Pat Tal¬ 
lent (20.3 points per game) fills the bas¬ 
ket from long range. West Virginia hopes 
that 6' 11" Junius Lewis is worth the 21 
recruiting trips it took to sign him. Vil- 
lanova, an untypical 9-18 a year ago, ap¬ 
pears much improved with brothers 
Larry and Keith Herron, who each av¬ 
eraged nearly 18 points a game last 
year. 

Prospects appear as bleak as the local 
budgetary outlook for most New York 


City area teams, including St. John's, 
which may fail in its bid for a 12th 
straight postseason tournament. 

Florida Slate. 18-8 in each of the last 
three seasons, may be the best of the 
Southeastern independents, although 
Coach Hugh Durham says. “We have a 
lot of good players, no great ones."' With 
a pair of seven-footers, Jacksonville re¬ 
calls the good old days of Artis Gilmore 
and Pembrook Burrows 111. New Coach 
Don Beasley can also count on sol id scor¬ 
ing from JC transfer Guard Kent Glov¬ 
er. South Carolina could return to the 
20-win class if it gets good ball handling 
to go with the shooting of four-year start¬ 
ers Alex English and Mike Dunleavy. 
New Coach Lee Rose hopes to continue 
the pattern at UNC-Charlotte, which 
was 23-3 last season and led the nation 
in average margin of victory (23.7 points) 
for the second straight year. 

THE MIDER5T « ai- 

ways felt guards are so important,” says 
Purdue Coach Fred Schaus, and all you 
have to do to discover why he feels that 
way is to check the Boilermakers' ros¬ 
ter. In All-Big Ten Bruce Parkinson. Pur¬ 
due has its best guard since Rick Mount. 
Parkinson does what Mount did not— 
pass and defend—and he shoots well 
enough to have scored 25 points in one 
of those frenetic Pan-Ant games in Mex¬ 
ico City. He also has broken all the con¬ 
ference assist records. 

Another returning backcourt starter is 
sophomore Eugene Parker, who cele¬ 
brated last season's 17-11 record by sing¬ 
ing This (iiiy's in Love with You at the 
team banquet. Unfortunately for Parker, 
Schaus is in love with two Indiana-siyle. 
nail-up-a-basket-and-shoot-!2-hours-a- 
day freshman guards, Jerry Sichting and 
Kyle Macy. One of them could replace 
Parker as a starter. 

Forward Wayne Walls (6' 7') is a good 
defender, and his frontcourt mate Wal¬ 
ter Jordan (6'8") has 42-inch sleeves and 
an almost unblockable shot, but neither 
weighs as much as 200 pounds. "We do 
get manhandled physically at the for¬ 
wards,” Schaus says. So the key to Pur¬ 
due’s season will be the performance of 
6' 10" Tom SchelTler, who replaces grad¬ 
uated-John Garrett, a 20-poinl scorer 
and, more important, a 10-a-gamc re- 
bounder. "I see my job as rebounding 
and defense," says SchelTler. He w ill have 
to do plenty of both if Purdue is to bump 
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Michigan for second place in the Big Ten. 
Iowa, whose starting lineup returns in¬ 
tact, and Ohio State should round out 
the league's first division. Buckeye Cen¬ 
ter Craig Taylor twice outplayed Indi¬ 
ana's Kent Benson last year, but Taylor 
had little support. Now he has less. 

Kentucky, defending Southeastern 
Conference champion and NCAA final¬ 
ist, is fresh out of everything but tradi¬ 
tion. If Rick Robey and Mike Phillips, 
both 6' 10", can work together in a dou¬ 
ble-post, the Wildcats might finish as 
high as 18-8. But that’s about it, since 
they play North Carolina. Indiana. No¬ 
tre Dame and Kansas even before fac¬ 
ing their vastly improved SEC rivals. One 
of those up-and-coming league teams is 
Vanderbilt, which has everyone back, in¬ 
cluding 22-point man Jeff Fosnes. 

Western Michigan, with six of its top 
seven players returning, should win the 
expanded (10 team) Mid-American Con¬ 
ference. In Claude (Sleepy) Taylor and 
Tim (The Kokomo Cruncher) Sisneros, 
Middle Tennessee has enough good play¬ 
ers to contest Austin Peay for the Ohio 
Valley Conference title. Western Ken¬ 
tucky will also be in the running. 

Among the independents, Detroit's 
promotion-minded Coach Dick Vitale 
spent the fall touting the Mr. Inside (Ter¬ 
ry Tyler)-Mr. Outside (John Long) com¬ 
bination that averaged 25.6 points per 
game and enabled the Titans to win 13 
of their last 17 in an otherwise disap¬ 
pointing 17-9 season. DePaul, whose 
15-10 record was a letdown, will come 
back punching with 6' 11" Dave Corzine. 
who drew three technicals in one game, 
6' 6" Joe Ponseito, who wants to be a cop, 
and 6'4" Guard Ron Norwood. Dayton 
(10-16) had its first losing season in 
Coach Don Donoher's 11 years; Guard 
Johnny Davis and a host of good recruits 
could bring the Flyers back. 

Centenary, the smallest (800) Division 
I school, has one of the biggest players in 
V I * Robert Parish. Rick Sinclair and Al 
Gardner return to lead South Alabama, 
the major college scoring leader last year 
with a 92.8 average. 

THE MIDWEST n,„ m 

credible shrinking conference known as 
the Missouri Valley, once the toughest 
league in the land, has been losing mem¬ 
bers and replacing them with teams that 
are hardly famous names. The best of the 
lot should be old-member Drake, which 


won the Commissioners Invitational 
Tournament last year. Despite the loss 
of two 20-point scorers, accordion-play¬ 
ing, lay-preaching, slogan-spouting Bob 
Ortegel expects greater success in his sec¬ 
ond season. “Good things happen to 
good people,” Ortegel says, but his top 
player, Ken Harris, has his own inspi¬ 
ration: "Girls want to be with a winner, 
not a bunch of turkeys.” Wichita State 
challenges with five returning lettermen 
led by 6' 10" Bob Elmore, while New 
Mexico State has a new coach, Ken 
Hayes, and the league has a badly need¬ 
ed new team with a classy basketball rep¬ 
utation, Southern Illinois. 

Memphis State is one of four former 
Valley clubs that have joined the Metro 
Six conference. The Tigers have eight of 
the players who last season won 20games 
against a padded schedule that included 
the likes of Montclair State and Wiscon¬ 
sin-Green Bay. Despite all the experi¬ 
enced talent on hand. Coach Wayne 
Yates cautions, "We’ve yet to prove we 
can beat a really good team,” and he's 
right. Phil Hicks’ 22.7-point average 
helped Tulane to its best record (16-10) 
since 1957 and the Green Wave expects 
to do even better this season. 

After a three-year experiment during 
which scoring records were broken and 
playing tempo increased, the Big Eight 
is putting its 30-second clock in the clos¬ 
et because the idea did not catch on in 
any other conference. There is also a new 
look at Kansas, which lost five seniors 
from last year's league championship 
(19-8) team and is not likely to repeat. 
Missouri, led by Guard Willie Smith, 
was a surprising third-place finisher last 
season and should do at least as well 
again. Nebraska has Guard Jerry Fort, 
the school's alltimc leading scorer with 
an 18.2 career average, but he is not 
expected to outshoot Iowa State's Hercle 
Ivy (28.3 points per game). 

Houston acquires full membership in 
the Southwest Conference and one sign 
of progress in this second-rank league is 
that the Cougars are not favored to win 
the championship, which will be decid¬ 
ed by a postseason tournament. Houston 
does have 24.6-point Guard Otis Bird¬ 
song, but he will not be enough to catch 
Texas A&M, which won the title last year 
with its first 20-victory season. Arkansas’ 
Eddie Sutton, the SWCs best coach, 
lacks an experienced big man, but his 
young recruits, especially Guard Sidney 
continued 
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"I have flouted the Wild. 

I have followed its lure, fearless, familiar, alone; 
Yet the Wild must win, and a day will come 
When I shall be overthrown!' 'Robert Service 
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blood. Like these men, Yukon Jack is 
a black sheep, a liquor that goes its 
own way. Soft-spoken and smooth, 
Yukon Jack is unlike any Canadian 
spirit you’ve ever tasted. Its 
hundred-proof potency simmers just 
below the surface. Straight, on the 
rocks or mixed, Yukon Jack is a taste 
born of hoary nights when lonely 
men struggle to keep their 
fires lit and their cabins warm. 
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Moncricf. arc outstanding. Texas Tech 
has the best talent overall, including the 
Icaguc's6'9" MVP, Rick Bullock. Couch 
Sonny Allen takes over at SMU in time 
to welcome back 6' X" all-league Forward 
Ira Terrell from a year's suspension. 

The wraps are also olT two Southland 
Conference teams, defending champion 
McNccse State, which was barred from 
postseason tournaments last season, and 
Southwestern Louisiana, which is suiting 
up its first club in three years. The Ca¬ 
juns still must wait two seasons before 
participating in postseason play. 

Among the independents. Pan Amer¬ 
ican and Oral Roberts are capable of win¬ 
ning 20 games again. Guard Marshall 
Rogers, a 26.7-point scorer, gives the 
Broncs an easy ride, while Forward An¬ 
thony Roberts leads the Titans. 

THE WEST Arizona State 

dynamited away part of a mountain to 
build Coach Ned Wulk's dream basket¬ 
ball palace. When the place finally 
opened last season, the Sun Devils re¬ 
turned the favor by blasting all 14 of their 
opponents in the 14,227-seat ASU Ac¬ 
tivity Center. There will be 15 games in 
“Ned's Place” this year, and the Sun 
Devils must win practically all of them 
to have a chance in the WAC race. Guard 
Lionel (Train) Hollins and Forwards 
Rudy White and Jack Shrader have 
turned pro. The only returning starter 
from last year's conference champions is 
6' 10“ Center Scott Lloyd, who averaged 
12 points and 6.7 rebounds a game. He 
will get some help from 6'5" Forward 
Gary Jackson, who scored 17 points in 
22 minutes during ASU's 84-81 NCAA 
regional win over Nevada-Las Vegas. 
“The loss of Hollins has cost us some of 
our explosiveness." Wulk says. “W'ccan 
compensate with rebounding." A couple 
of compensators, 6' 7”. 220-pound Ken 
Wright and 6'4' t 205-pound Nate Dray¬ 
ton will sec plenty of action, allowing 
6' 4” James Holliman to relocate at guard 
and run the search-and-destroy offense. 

Another contender for the WAC title 
is New Mexico, which has recruited four 
top junior college players. The best of 
them should be 6'7' Larry Gray, pro¬ 
vided he can overcome knee problems. 

If Cal and Washington are unable to 
challenge UCLA in the Pac-8, Oregon 
may be the last line of defense, McAr¬ 
thur Court, alias The Pit, has been ex¬ 
panded by 1,400 scats and sold out for 


the season. Ron Lee, who should become 
the first four-year AII-Pac-8 selection, is 
the main reason for the booming sales. 

The Big Sky title will go to the school 
that survives the league's new four-team 
postseason playoff. Idaho State will be 
most visible in the Sky. thanks to seven- 
foot Steve Hayes (20.4 points a game, 
13.3 rebounds and .542 accuracy). With 
four starters back from a .500 team, Boi¬ 
se Stale will contend. And Weber State, 
which has double-figure scorers and re¬ 
bounders in Jimmy Watts and Al Dc- 
Witt, could be a surprise after winning 
only 11 games last year. 

No one will seriously challenge San 
Francisco in the WCAC. but Pepperdine 
has four regulars returning from a 17-8 
team and figures to finish second. The 
PCAA should be more interesting to 
watch now that Long Beach Slate's six- 
year reign appears to be over. For the 
superstitious, Fresno State, whose all- 
PCAA Forward Roy Jones won SI7.000 
in prizes on The Price Is Right, is a good 
bet. Even luckier was San Diego Slate. 
It went to the NCAA playoffs last spring 
despite a 14-13 record. The Aztecs have 
all five starters back and might even de¬ 
serve a tournament spot this season. 

New ly independent Nevada-Las Vegas 
has improved its schedule but still might 
come close to the 24-5 record it had last 
year. The Rebels' new itinerary calls for 
19 homes games, and that will help case” 
the loss of R icky Sobers, t he school'sfirst 
All-America. Four other double-figure 
scorers are back, and the new recruits in¬ 
clude 6' 6 Reggie Theus. a high school 
All-America from Inglewood. Calif., and 
6'4“ Sam Smith, a 32-point scorer from 
Seminole (Okla.) JC. Only a pessimist 
like Jerry Tarkanian, the most consistent 
winner among active coaches in the 
NCAA (.843), could view such prospects 
with alarm. 

Utah State (21-6) lost 40 points and 
16 rebounds a game when Jimmy Moore 
and Rich Haws graduated and probably 
will not receive another NCAA bid. The 
remaining Aggies arc as uneven in talent 
as the best returnees, seven-foot Ed 
Gregg and 5' 11" Oscar Williams, are in 
height. With four-year starter Mcrlton 
Werts and its own seven-foot center, 
Tommy Barker, Hawaii has hopes of im¬ 
proving its 14-11 record, but the depar¬ 
ture of scoring leader Jimmie Baker and 
the Rainbows’ toughest schedule ever are 
apt to make the task hopeless. 

CONTINUED 
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SMRLL COLLEGES 


by KENT HANNON 

(Snind Canyon College ought to win 
several home games every year on the 
strength of its name alone. It makes the 
place sound as if it is teetering on the 
edge of an abyss, with hungry buzzards 
circling overhead. But names can be de¬ 
ceiving. Neither a burro nor a prospec¬ 
tor's map is needed to get to the school. 
It is situated on one of the main drags in 
downtown Phoenix, Ariz., which has not 
been considered the wilds for quite some 
time now. The real Grand Canyon is 165 
miles to the north of this 1,000-studcnt 
Baptist institution, which has a high 
school-like campus that hardly could be 
confused with a wonder of the natural 
world. 

No doubt sensing that the college 
needed some impressive achievements to 
go along with its mighty name, the Grand 
Canyon basketball team grabbed the 
NAIA championship last March with a 
blend of defensive coercion and offensive 
discipline seldom seen at the annual run- 
and-gun show in Kansas City. Although 
even their supporters gave them little 
chance of winning the 32-team playoffs. 
Coach Ben Lindsey's Antelopes, helped 
by an upset of favored Kentucky State 
in the first round, made their way to the 
finals against strong Midwestern Univer¬ 
sity of Wichita Falls, Texas. 

During the championship game NAIA 
officials decided by secret ballot to give 
the tournament’s Sportsmanship Award 
to Grand Canyon. At the time most of 
the voters thought it would make a suit¬ 
able consolation prize. But Grand Can¬ 
yon continued to surprise everyone by 
winning 65-54 and walking off with both 
awards, the first time any team had pulled 
off such a double in the tournament's 38 
years. 

The leader of this contingent of good 
guys was 6' 10' Center Bayard Forrest, 
who also won the tournament's Most 
Valuable Player award. An unusual 
young man with an imposing name of 
his own, Forrest turned down an offer 
of more than S500.000 from the Kansas 
City Kings this summer in favor of re¬ 
turning to Grand Canyon for his senior 


year. Not only is he likely to be the best 
among small-college players this season, 
but he is one of the last of a vanishing 
breed, a center from a little school with 
a big future in pro basketball. 

Forrest is a devout Baptist who grew 
up in Arizona, then moved to Oregon 
with his family when he was 16. He went 
to high school in Bandon, a chilly fish¬ 
ing village on the Pacific, and played bas¬ 
ketball against a lot of stringbean piv- 
otmen who offered little resistance to his 
considerable scoring and rebounding 
skills. Until he went to college, Forrest’s 
toughest competition came in one-on- 
two matchups against his older brother 
Truitt and younger brother Jon, and in 
confrontations with his 6' 7', 235-pound 
father Nelson, who played basketball at 
Grand Canyon from 1953 to 1955. The 
family connection is what ultimately led 
Bayard, as well as his two brothers, to 
select Grand Canyon. But for Bayard, by 
far the most talented member of the fam¬ 
ily, the decision involved extensive pray¬ 
ing in an attempt todivine what he should 
do about scholarship offers from places 
such as Arizona State and the University 
of Hawaii. 

“Like a lot of kids, I was interested in 
making it big in college," Forrest says. 
“I was considering quite a few schools 
and having a good time doing it, when 
my uncle called me in Oregon one day 
and suggested that I think about going 
to Grand Canyon, where he is the direc¬ 
tor of publications. I remember saying 
to him, ‘Uncle Paul, I don’t mean to 
laugh at you, but UCLA phoned me last 
night.' Still, his call did start me think¬ 
ing about continuing my Christian ed¬ 
ucation in college. Then Coach Lindsey 
gave me his ask-not-what-your-school- 
can-do-for-you speech, and I was sold on 
the idea of putting Grand Canyon on the 
map in basketball.” 

Still ultraconservative in many areas 
of life, as deeply religious youngsters tend 
to be, Forrest admits he is becoming 
more broad-minded as he grows older. 
In accordance with his religious beliefs, 
he does not smoke or drink but he says 



GRAND CANYON'S FORREST 


exactly what is on his mind, drives a dune 
buggy and is growing a mustache. Still, 
the prospect of a lucrative pro basket¬ 
ball contract overwhelms Bayard's wife 
Peggy, who says, “We're too common 
to be rich.” 

If Forrest had been a star at an NAIA 
school like Grand Canyon or at an 
NCAA small college like Evansville dur¬ 
ing the mid-1960s, his career statistics 
of 18 points and 13 rebounds per game 
probably would not have attracted as 
much attention among pro scouts as they 
do today. Back then a steady stream of 
high-scoring, tough-rebounding small- 
college athletes, including Earl Mon¬ 
roe of Winston-Salem, Jerry Sloan of 
Evansville and Willis Reed of Gram- 
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bling, came into the NBA every year. 

With the advent of the 2.0 rule, in¬ 
creased emphasis on winning in basket¬ 
ball at big-time football schools and na¬ 
tionwide racial integration, major-col¬ 
lege recruiters now sec to it that virtually 
all players of Forrest's caliber end up in 
the NCAA's Division I. As a conse¬ 
quence. the old pattern of four or five 
small-col lege players making it in the 
NBA every year does not hold anymore. 
There are scarcely a dozen regulars in the 
league now from small colleges, and few 
of them fall into the category of young 
players. The trend is especially pro¬ 
nounced among big men. Last year El¬ 
more Smith (Kentucky State '71) was the 
only ex-small-collegc center who started 
over the entire season for an NBA team. 

Many Division I coaches argue that 
they cannot corner the market on tall 
men because the NCAA has limited their 
number of scholarship holders to 15. But 
Arizona State's Ned Wulk, who nearly 
enticed Forrest to come to school across 
town in Tempo, admits, “The big guy 
who can play is never going to be the 
player who'll miss out on a scholarship 
when we have to reduce the size of our 
squads.” 

“I haven't totally given up on the idea 
of someday getting another one like Bay¬ 
ard." says Grand Canyon's Lindsey, an 
easygoing 36-year-old who has enjoyed 
a 77-15 record the last three years with 
Forrest in the middle. "I'm not optimis¬ 
tic about what's going to happen to our 
program when he leaves, but Bayard is 
the exception that proves the rule—a big 
kid who came to a little school for rea¬ 
sons other than bad grades or mediocre 
talent on the court.” 

Forrest is anything but mediocre 
around the basket. At tryouts for the 
U.S. Pan-Am team this summer he star¬ 
tled onlookers by blocking a couple of 
slam-dunk attempts by Alabama's 6' 10" 
All-America Leon Douglas. Major col¬ 
lege Centers Robert Parish of Centenary, 
Tree Rollins of Clemson and Rick Ro¬ 
bey of Kentucky were the three pivot- 
men chosen to make the trip to Mexico 
City, a decision Forrest does not dispute. 
His reason is that he sees himself as a 
team player. That is a point in Forrest's 
favor among the pros, who made him an 
early draft selection at the end oflast sea¬ 
son, even though it was anticipated that 
he would complete college. According to 
some NBA scouts, he is likely to be 


picked in the first round next spring. 

“I’m not much by myself. A team has 
to use me,” Forrest says. "I'm a good 
post man. I can set a whale of a pick and 
I love to throw a good pass. I'm not a 
bad shooter and I work hard at rebound¬ 
ing and shot blocking. But I'm not going 
to set the world on fire in a one-on-one 
contest." 

The accuracy of Forrest's self-apprais¬ 
al is borne out by the fact that his coach 
still holds Grand Canyon's single-game 
scoring record (44 points), although Bay¬ 
ard has come close with outbursts of 38 
and 36. 

"We play such a controlled brand of 
offense that it would be tough for any of 
my players to break that record," says 
Lindsey, who is kidded about slowing 
things down solely for that purpose. "I 
think that's what you have to do to win 
in the NAIA. A lot of the teams we play 
think they can fast-break us to death. If 
our defense can take that away from 
them and our offense looks for a good 
shot, we can usually win by at least a 
point or two— even in some of these small 
towns we play in.” 

Kansas City's Kemper Arena held 
8,526 fans last March when Grand Can¬ 
yon knocked off high-scoring Alcorn 
A\ M by 20 points in the semifinals. The 
Antelopes scored 88 points, considerably 
more than they usually do. because For¬ 
rest poured in 34 by making 16 of his 22 
shots from the floor and both of his free 
throws. In the title game, Midwestern 
was beaten from the outset as Forrest 
dominated the opening minutes. He won 
the tip, took a return pass and hit a turn¬ 
around bai.k shot for a 2-0 lead. Then 
hedropped a pass off toGuard David Ev¬ 
erett streaking down the lane and Grand 
Canyon led 4- 0. A tip-in by Forrest made 
the score 6-0, and he again hit Everett in 
a crowd for a layup and an 8-0 margin. 
Kansas City fans always root for the un¬ 
derdog, and at that point Lindsey could 
not hear himself think. "Only about 10 
of those people were from Phoenix, be¬ 
cause none of our folks expected us to 
win,” he says. 

"Not even ourselves." adds his wife 
Gerry. "We had plane reservations home 
after every game." 

But with Forrest jamming the middle 
on defense—his intimidating presence 
was a major reason why Midwestern 
missed 48 of 70 shots—the Antelopes 
never relinquished their opening lead. 


Afterward at the team's hotel, Forrest 
did what every red-blooded American 
athlete does when he has just won the 
biggest game of his career. He proposed 
a toast, then joined his teammates as 
they drank to each other—with pink 
lemonade. 

With Forrest back in the saddle. Grand 
Canyon should make it to Kansas City 
again, but defending its title without 
graduated Forwards Mike Haddow and 
Rod Hightower will not be easy. Ken¬ 
tucky State is once more the preseason 
favorite. However, the Thorobrcds may 
be lured away from the NAIA tourna¬ 
ment by an NIT bid, something for which 
they actively lobbied last year but did not 
receive. Alcorn is loaded with talent, in¬ 
cluding 6'7" John McGill, who edged 
Forrest for NAIA tournament scoring 
honors last year. Norfolk State. Mary- 
mount (Kans.) and Fairmont State 
(W. Va.) are three teams that qualified 
for Kansas City last year and should be 
back. They could be joined among the 
contenders by newcomers Bethany Naz- 
arene of Oklahoma and Pikeville of Ken¬ 
tucky. Two schools that boast capable 
big men, Illinois Wesleyan with 6' 11 " 
Jack Sikma and Wisconsin-Parkside with 
6' 9" Gary Cole, may challenge, assuming 
Cole has solved his academic problems 
and can remain eligible for the entire sea¬ 
son. High-scoring Guard Larry Wright 
of Grambling also bears watching. 

Virginia's Old Dominion, which won 
the NCAA Division 11 championship last 
spring, lost two starters, but 6'9" tour¬ 
nament MVP Wilson Washington, who 
scored 21 points and pulled down 12 re¬ 
bounds in the title game, was not one of 
them. UT-Chattanooga, defeated by one 
point in the South Regional finals, is 
strong again with Wayne Golden (22.7 
points per game) and William Gordon 
(20.1) returning along with the rest of the 
starting lineup. Lincoln (Mo.) and Ak¬ 
ron will be in the running, but it will pay 
to keep an eye on Louisiana's Southern 
University. The Jaguars averaged nearly 
105 points last year, mainly because of 
Guard Ron Barrow, who hit 23 of 36 
shots in one game and led the division in 
scoring with a 30.7-point average. Now 
he is joined by Ohio’s Mr. Basketball, 
6' 6" Frankie Sanders, who averaged 32.7 
in high school last year. No problem. 
Southern will use two balls and shoot at 
the side baskets, too. 

CONTINUED 
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THE WOMEN 



DELTA STATE S LUCY HARRIS 


6'3" and 185 pounds, Lusia 
(Lucy) Harris is a towering talent who 
last year led Mississippi's Delta State 
University to the only unbeaten record 
(28-0) in women’s—or men’s—college 
basketball and the championship of the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women. And while the 19-year-old 
sophomore center was scoring 25.3 
points per game, making 65.5 r < of her 
shots and pulling in 400 rebounds, she 
also was Exhibit A in a trend that is 
sweeping the women’s game. 

As has been the case in men’s basket¬ 
ball for three decades, it now is almost 
impossible to win among the women 
without a big center. In 1972, ’73 and 
’74, 5' 11" Theresa Shank led Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s Immaculata College to successive 
national titles by dominating the sport 
with her height and strength. Now, only 
two years later. Shank would be consid¬ 
ered undersized among a new generation 


of centers who easily top six feet. Most 
of the contenders for the national title 
have such a pivotwoman, but none has 
the skills to match Harris, who is vastly 
improved as she enters her junior season. 

While rival coaches spent the summer 
drawing up plans to stop Harris' accurate 
jumper and powerful inside moves, she 
was playing for the U.S. team in the 
world championships and Pan-American 
Games. “I told Lucy I’d help her with her 
defensive weaknesses if she promised not 
to use what she learned against us,*' says 
Cal State-Fullerton's Billie Moore, the 
assistant U.S. coach. Unfortunately for 
Moore and Delta's other challengers. 
Lucy is a quick study and was the most 
improved player on the American squad. 

Harris’ gentle, unassuming manner 
has won her as many fans away from the 
court as her reverse pivot shot has as a 
player. "If you don’t like Lucy it’s your 
own fault," says Delta Captain Wanda 
Hairston. "She is more than a superior 
basketball player," says the school pres¬ 
ident, Dr. Kent Wyatt. "She is a B + stu¬ 
dent, a campus leader and goodwill am¬ 
bassador for our university, the state of 
Mississippi and the country." 

Last month Lucy was elected Delta 
State's homecoming queen, the first 
black (the coed campus is 88', white, 
and Harris is the only black on the bas¬ 
ketball team) so honored, and on her 
return from the Pan-Am Games she was 
the recipient of another Delta first— her 
very own pep rally. A large portion of 
the 3,450 students crowded around the 
steps of the student union to shout, 
"L-U-C-Y, L-U-C-Y." After many 
speeches and an award from the alumni 
association, Harris shyly took the micro¬ 
phone. Her eyes were brimming with 
tears, but she smiled broadly as she 
thanked everyone. Then she retreated to 
the sidelines, where she shook her head 
in wonderment and said, "I never 
dreamed this could all happen. I just 
came here to play a little basketball and 
go to school." 

Harris also has been honored back in 
MinterCity (pop. 200), whcrca billboard 
has been erected proclaiming it the home¬ 
town of Mississippi’s first woman All- 
America. Her father is a retired vegeta¬ 
ble farmer who never earned much 


money, and a phone still is a luxury that 
the Harrises cannot afford. At Amanda 
Elzy High, Lucy was basketball captain 
and an All-Stale selection. That means 
something in Mississippi, which has one 
of the two best girls' basketball programs 
in the country, and it was no surprise that 
she attracted recruiters from Delta State. 
24 miles and many cotton and rice fields 
down the road. 

"Lucy takes coaching better than any¬ 
one I know, and her cool temper is amaz¬ 
ing,” says her coach. Margaret Wade. At 
times Harris' cool has been severely test¬ 
ed. "They stand on my feet, push me 
around, stretch my uniform out of shape 
and sometimes scratch me," she says. But 
the jersey grabbers have not beaten her 
since Delta State lost to Georgia’s Mer¬ 
cer University in the 1974 AIAW region¬ 
al. Last year, with 4' 11", 86-pound play- 
maker Debbie Brock and 15.6-point 
scorer Cornelia Ward at guards and For¬ 
wards Ramona Von Bocckman and 
Hairston up front alongside Harris, the 
team beat everybody. Now. with all start¬ 
ers back and a stronger bench, opponents 
will discover just how unladylike the 
Lady Statesmen can be. 

But more than 600 colleges now play 
women’s basketball and six-foot-plus 
centers play at many of them, so Delta 
State will find the competition tougher, 
too. Washington. D.C.’s Federal City, 
the only team to take the Lady States¬ 
men into overtime last season, has seven 
players returning, including 6'4" Center 
Sheila (TooTall) Patterson. Immaculata 
Coach Cathy Rush claims her current 
squad, which includes 6'4" frosh Sandy 
Miller, is the school’s best ever, which 
suggests that the Mighty Macs should 
play in the NBA. 

On the West Coast, Cal State-Puller- 
ton again will feature smooth 6'2“ Cen¬ 
ter Nancy Dunkle and UCLA will be led 
by All-America Ann Meyers. Texas has 
two powerhouses, Wayland Baptist and 
Stephen F. Austin. In the Midwest. Kan¬ 
sas State and two Iowa giants, William 
Penn and Grand View College, will light 
it out. Other title contenders will be New 
York's Queens College, Southern Con¬ 
necticut and Delta's arch rival. Missis¬ 
sippi College. "We could lose three 
games but quick right here in Mississip¬ 
pi," says Wade. That is just one more 
indication of the rapidly intensifying ri¬ 
valry in women’s basketball. 

—Nancy Williamson 
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If you travel a lot,Holiday Inn gives you 
the best surprise. 

No surprises. 


Our standards let you count on that. Stan¬ 
dards for the quality of all our meat and fish 
dishes. Even standards that specify egg size, 
the texture of your grapefruit, the exact type 
of coffee beans and the minimum diameter on 
your baked potatoes. 

You get the point. No surprises. 

The price won’t surprise you either. 

We don’t try to fool you with come-on prices 
like $9.99, then double the tab with “extras.” 
At Holiday Inn the TV always works, and is 
always free. The pool is free. The parking is 
free. Ice and reservations are free. And your 
kids under 12 are free, when they stay in your 
room. And, of 
course, there’s an 
application for the 
American Express 
Card in every 
Holiday Inn room. 

With the American 
Express Card you 
can charge your room, your meals, and almost 
everything at every one of more than 1700 
Holiday Inn locations. No surprises 
there, either. 

Think of Holiday Inn as a haven 
from travel’s little surprises. That’s 
the whole idea. 

That’s the Best Surprise. 

Holiday Inn. 

The best surprise 
is no surprise. 


You know the usual surprises that are 
out there waiting for you. Surprises like missing 
reservations, lumpy beds, so-so food, and some 
pretty surprising prices. 

The whole idea behind Holiday Inn is to get 
rid of surprises. Because when you’re away 
from home, we know that the best surprise is 
no surprise at all. 

And we’ve got 152 special standards to make 
sure you won’t be surprised. 152 standards 
that all work together to guarantee you get a 
clean, comfortable room and good food at every 
Holiday Inn. Everywhere you go. 

You can count on your room. 

We’re as finicky about your room as you are. 
So we’ve set up 51 separate standards which 
specify everything from the thickness of your 
mattress to the softness of your pillows. 


Literally every detail has to match our stan¬ 
dards, including individual temperature con¬ 
trols, perfect linen, daily vacuuming of the wall- 
to-wall carpeting and little things like no-slip 
bath tubs. 

All this, and lots more, add up to the No Sur¬ 
prise Room—only at Holiday Inn. You won’t be 
disappointed. 

We don’t cook up surprises. 

We don’t say that if money is no object our 
food is the best you can get. But we do say that 
your breakfast, lunch and dinner will be consis¬ 
tently very good at every Holiday Inn. 









How to give spaghetti 
an unexpected twist. 


It’s an unexpected pleasure. 


By ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC • ST. IOUIS • Since 1896 



Football’s Week 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDWEST “After I got by the 

line of scrimmage l had to almost look 
for people to tackle me," said Kansas 
Fullback Dennis Wright, who scored on 
a pair of 20-yard, up-the-middle runs in 
the Jayhawks’ 42-24 victory over Missou- 
ri. There was a reason for all that day¬ 
light. Kansas took Ken Downing, the 
Tigers' all-conference corncrback, out of 
harm's way by continually putting a run¬ 
ning back in motion. By isolating Down¬ 
ing and by double-teaming the Missouri 
nose guard, Kansas opened things up. 
Nonetheless, the Tigers had a 10-0 
lead before the Jayhawks broke loose. 
The loosest Kansan, Halfback Laverne 
Smith, ran for 236 yards in 15 carries and 
in a 2Vi minute span during the third pe¬ 
riod had scoring jaunts of 67 and 56 
yards. In that quarter the Jayhawks 
gained 304 yards and scored 21 points. 
All in all, Kansas gained 626 yards—556 
on the ground—with a wishbone offense 
similar to the one Alabama used when it 
,was upset 20-7 by Missouri on the sea¬ 
son's opening weekend. This time the 
wishbone worked. The victory put Kan¬ 
sas into the Sun Bowl against Pittsburgh. 

Colorado's Billy Waddy took the 
opening kickoff 100 yards for a touch¬ 
down and the Buffaloes went on to whip 
Kansas State 33-7. Terry Miller scored 
twice as Oklahoma State toppled Iowa 
State 14-7. 

Tony Dungy tied a Big Ten season rec¬ 
ord for touchdown passes, completing 
his 13th as Minnesota beat Wisconsin 
24-3. Lonnie Perrin scored four times and 
rushed for 174yards to help Illinoisdown 
Northwestern 28-7. Levi Jackson picked 
up 180 yards rushing and Charlie Bag¬ 
gett ran for two touchdowns and passed 
for another as Michigan State squeaked 
by Iowa 27-23. Indiana lost to Purdue 
9-7 despite the running of Courtney Sny¬ 
der, who set a Hoosier single-game rec¬ 
ord by gaining 211 yards. 

Toledo’s Gene Swick scored three 
touchdowns, passed for 286 yards and 
ran for 48 in a 33-28 defeat of Kent State, 
surpassing the alltime NCAA career to¬ 


tal-offense mark of Stanford's Jim Plun¬ 
kett 17,887 yards) with 8,074. 

Miami of Ohio beat Cincinnati 21-13, 
and Ohio University stopped Marshall 
38-21. 

1. Ohio Stale (11-0) 

2. Oklahoma (10-1) 3. Michigan (8-1-2) 

EAST “When I get home. I'm going 
to church real quick-like," said Coach 
Joe Patcrno following Penn State's har¬ 
rowing 7-6 defeat of Pittsburgh. His de¬ 
fense had "limited" Tony Dorset! to 125 
yards in 28 carries, yielding the only Pitt 
touchdown on a 37-yard burst by Elliott 
Walker. Patemo was also thankful that 
two of his assistants had been insistent. 
It seems J.T. White and Gregg Ducatte 
had noticed that the Panther center 
tipped off his snap on placekicks by low¬ 
ering his head, something they felt they 
could take advantage of even if Patemo 
did not put much stock in their scheme. 
Ducatte alerted Halfback Tommy Odell, 
a good high jumper, that he might be 
able to block a PAT kick by Carson 
Long by hurtling over the head-down 
center. That is what Odell tried after 
the Panthers scored in the second pe¬ 
riod, and Long’s kick hit him in the 
chest. It was Long’s first miss after mak¬ 
ing 60 straight. 

Paterno had little going for him on of¬ 
fense until he inserted freshman Quar¬ 
terback Chuck Fusina in the third quar¬ 
ter. Fusina took the Nittany Lions 69 
yards for the tying touchdown, which 
Tailback Steve Geise scored on a 29-yard 
dash with 8:18 remaining, Chris Bahr 
adding the extra point. What a hectic day 
it was for Long. In the morning his wife 
gave birth to a daughter. In the afternoon 
Long not only had his PAT blocked but 
missed three field-goal attempts in the 
last five minutes: from the 41, the 13 and 
a 45-yarder with nine seconds to go. 

Playing at home, Syracuse built a 17-0 
lead over West Virginia, then hung on 
to preserve a 20-19 victory. A 54-yard 
touchdown run by Keith Moody on a 


punt return and a 48-yard field goal by 
Dave Jacobs helped the Orangemen 
build their early lead. 

As always, there were many whimsical 
sidelights to The Game, in which Har¬ 
vard came to Yale to settle the Ivy League 
race. Members of the staff of the humor 
magazine. The Yale Record , went to 
Cambridge earlier in the week, passed 
themselves off as Harvard students, 
nabbed a large vbritas banner and hung 
it upside down in from of Yale's Ster¬ 
ling Library. The political science depart¬ 
ments of the schools had a game of their 
own. Yale, possibly inspired by cheers of 
“Clap your hands, stamp your feet, We 
want blood on every cleat," prevailed 
21-0 and gained possession of the Coo- 
perman Cup, a cracked teacup. 

Then came the 100th meeting of the 
Elis and the Crimson. Stone Phillips put 
Yale in front with a five-yard run, after 
which came the halftime festivities. Har¬ 
vard has long claimed it has the world's 
largest drum. So Yale produced a one- 
foot drum and a 10-foot drumstick. In 
the third quarter Harvard tied matters 
at 7-all on a two-yard plunge by Tom 
(Apple Juice) Winn. Late in the game 
Harvard's Jim Kubacki hit Bob McDer¬ 
mott for 21 yards on a fourth-and-12 
pass. That put the ball on the Yale 14, 
and with 33 seconds left, Mike Lynch 
booted a 26-yard field goal that gave Har¬ 
vard its first undisputed championship in 
the 20 years there has been, officially, an 
Ivy League. 

Quarterbacks led Brown, Penn and 
Dartmouth to other Ivy wins. Bob Bale- 
man scored three touchdowns and passed 
for two others as the Bruins bopped Co¬ 
lumbia 48-13. Bob Graustein accounted 
for four TDs as the Quakers outlasted 
Cornell 27-21. Mike Brail scored once 
and combined with Tom Fleming on 
touchdown passes of 70 and 85 yards to 
enable the Big Green to get past Prince¬ 
ton 21-16. 

Temple drubbed Drake 44-7 as Don 
Bitterlich broke the NCAA record for 
consecutive conversions, kicking five to 
bring his total to 82. Bitterlich also made 
good on three of four field-goal attempts 
to tie the NCAA season mark of 19 and 
equal another for total points scored, 
kicking: 84. 

Rutgers gained-706 yards in its 56-14 
defeat of Colgate. Glen Capriola ran for 
160 yards as Boston College held off stub¬ 
born Massachusetts 24-14. Lehigh and 
Lafayette played for the 111 th time, more 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


often than any other two teams, the En¬ 
gineers winning 40-14 to bring their rec¬ 
ord to 9-2. 

1. Penn State (9-2) 

2. Pittsburgh (7-4) 3. Syracuse (6-4) 

SOUTHWEST There is noth¬ 
ing quite like going to the locker room 
at halftime with a whopping big lead— 
except returning there to savor victory 
at game's end. Baylor's halftime joy and 
23-0 advantage over Southern Methodist 
disappeared in a 34-31 loss. Chuck Bene¬ 
field guided the Mustangs to their stun¬ 
ning win, throwing four passes for touch¬ 
downs and scoring one himself. 

Arkansas had a big margin at the half, 
too—24-0 over Texas Tech—but did not 
fritter it away. Final score: 31-14. The 
Razorbacks are bow 1-bound, for the Cot¬ 
ton if Texas A&M stops Texas this week 
and Arkansas beats the Aggies the fol¬ 
lowing week. If not, Arkansas w ill go to 
the Liberty Bowl to face USC. 

SMU and Arkansas relished their 
Southwest Conference triumphs, but it 
is doubtful that they were more elated 
than Texas Christian. By overcoming 
Rice 28-21, the Horned Frogs ended col¬ 
lege football's longest losing streak at 20 
games. 

Houston had a 10-0 lead over Flor¬ 
ida State, but wound up a 33-22 loser. 
Steve Myer of New Mexico accounted 
for four touchdowns in a 52-28 licking 
of New Mexico State. Small-college pow¬ 
er Texas A&l extended the country's 
longest winning streak to 24 games by 
whipping Southwest Texas 28-8. 

1. Texas A&M (9-0) 

2. Texas (9-1) 3. Arkansas (8-2) 

SOUTH One thousand, two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine yards—that was 
the total amassed by both teams as Mary¬ 
land routed Virginia 62-24 to win its sec¬ 
ond straight Atlantic Coast Conference 
title. The Terps set ACC records with 802 
yards gained, 582 yards rushing and 8.7 
yards per rush. Five players ran for more 
than 100 yards: Rick Jennings, Steve At¬ 
kins and Jamie Franklin of the Terps: 
Scott Gardner and Billy Copeland of the 
Cavaliers. North Carolina fought Duke 
to a 17-17 ACC standstill. 

Jeff Grantz had a hand in six touch¬ 
downs as South Carolina crushed Clem- 
son 56-20, thus becoming the national 
TD leader with a total of 28. He has run 


for l 2 and passed for 16. Teammate Clar¬ 
ence Williams ran for 160 yards, giving 
him 1.011 for the year. 

Notre Dame closed out an 8-3 season 
with a 32-9 trouncing of Miami in the 
Orange Bowl before 24,944, the smallest 
crowd to sec an Irish game in 30 years. 
The Notre Dame defense devastated the 
Hurricanes, causing four fumbles, steal¬ 
ing two passes, forcing a safety and sack¬ 
ing quarterbacks six times. Said Coach 
Dan Devine: “This has been one of the 
happiest years of my life." 

A 17-13 victory over Kentucky prob¬ 
ably saved Tennessee Coach Bill Battle’s 
job for another year. Helping to keep him 
gainfully employed were Stanley Mor¬ 
gan, who ran 80 yards for a touchdown, 
and a defense that clamped down after 
the Wildcats had come back from a 17-0 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Toledo Quarterback Gene Swick be¬ 
came the first college player ever to top 8,000 
yards in total olfcnsc—he finished at 8,074— 
passing and running for 334 yards lo lead the 
Rockets to a 33-28 victory over Kent State. 

DEFENSE: Syracuse Linebacker Ray Preston 
was in on 22 tackles and twice thwarted PAT 
tries to save a 20-19 upset of West Virginia, 
first by intercepting a pass and. after a penalty 
nullified that play, stopping a last-ditch run. 


deficit. Kentucky's Sonny Collins, the 
Southeastern Conference's alltime rush¬ 
ing leader, did not start, and when he 
did get in was limited to 53 yards on 13 
carries. 

Steve Lavinghouze kicked two field 
goals as Mississippi downed Mississippi 
State 13-7. LSU’s opportunistic defense 
set up four touchdow ns in a 42-6 w in over 
Tulane. William and Mary upset Rich¬ 
mond 31-21 in the Southern Conference. 

1. Alabama (9-1) 

2. Georgia (8-2) 3. Florida (8-2) 

WEST "We dug our own grave ear¬ 
ly with those bad punts,” lamented Stan¬ 
ford Coach Jack Christiansen after being 
bowled over by California 48-15. The in¬ 
terment began when the first Cardinal 
punt fluttered a mere 18 yards; the sec¬ 
ond- went but 32. Chief gravedigger 
for Cal was its superlative tailback. 
Chuck Muncie. It was Muncie who 
scored on a seven-yard pass from Joe 
Roth after Stanford's first punt. And it 

continued 













ittnauer 


His and her computers. 
The elegant Wittnauer Polaras. 



Wittnauer proves that a watch 
chat's controlled by a computer brain 
can be beautiful. Because our com¬ 
puter watch doesn't look like a piece 
of hardware. 

Both His and Her Polaras are 
the most sophisticated timepieces 
you'll find. Not only inside, but out¬ 


side. There are nine styles for him. 
Three for her. One that's right for you. 

Whichever Polara you choose, 
you'll be getting an incredibly accu¬ 
rate watch with no moving parrs to 
wear out. Backed by Witrnauer's 76 
years of watchmaking. 

His Polara lights up the hour. 


minutes, seconds, month, date. From 
$275. The Lady Polara illuminates 
the hours and minutes. From $295. 

For a free color brochure and the 
name of your nearest jeweler, write 
to the Longines-Wittnauer Watch 
Company, Dept. Y, New Rochelle, 
New York 10810. 


WITTNAUER MAKF.S THE WATCHES PEOPLE WATCH 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


was Muncie who scored on a 16-yard run 
after the second punt. And it was Mun¬ 
cie who ran for two more touchdowns 
and a total of 166 yards, caught three 
more passes and even threw once him¬ 
self—for 46 yards and another TD. But 
the Golden Bears will go to the Rose 
Bowl only if USC knocks off UCLA on 
Friday night. So Muncie figured his work 
was not yet done. “I’m going to fly down 
there and root for USC,” he said. 

Up in Seattle, Washington State had 
a fourth-and-one on the Washington 14, 
but it did not seem such a big deal. After 
all, the Cougars led 27-14 with 3:01 left. 
Surely Coach Jim Sweeney would call for 
a field-goal attempt. Sweeney wanted to, 
but his players convinced him they could 
cash in on a pass. So he permitted them 
to try what he later referred to as a “riv- 
erboat gambler’s” call. Washington Safe¬ 
ty Al Burleson picked off the pass and 
scampered 93 yards for a touchdown. A 
minute later the Cougars were, well. 
Moonstruck. Warren Moon of the Hus¬ 
kies tossed a pass into heavy traffic 28 
yards downfield, where it was deflected 
off a defender's hands and into those of 
freshman End Spider Gaines, who gal¬ 
loped another 50 yards into the end zone. 
Steve Robbins’ extra point capped the 
comeback and gave the Huskies a 28-27 
win. 

Arizona smothered Utah 38-l4inTuc- 
son. The Wildcats gained 567 yards and 
even got a touchdown from Punter Den¬ 
nis Anderson, who decided to run rath¬ 
er than kick on fourth down and went 
63 yards. The Wildcats will undertake to 
clinch a share of the Western AC title 
this week when they square off against 
undefeated Arizona State. The winner of 
that game will go into the Fiesta Bowl 
against Nebraska. 

The running of Herb Lusk vs. the pass¬ 
ing of Craig Penrose: that was the bill¬ 
ing for the Long Beach State-San Diego 
State game. Lusk zipped and darted for 
183 yards in 24 carries, one a 66-yard 
touchdown, as the 49ers defeated the Az¬ 
tecs 21-17. Penrose got a consolation 
prize, however, becoming the third Az¬ 
tec in five years to lead the nation in com¬ 
pleted passes. By hitting on 24 of 44 toss¬ 
es for 251 yards, Penrose finished with 
198 completions, eight more than Gene 
Swick of Toledo and Steve Myer of New 
Mexico. 


1. Arizona State (10-0) 

2. UCLA (7-2-1) 3. California (8-3) 



Tournament Models 
In blue, navy, red and white - 
A dazzling variety of team colors 
adds the finishing touch to any 
equipment. - 
A fabulous shoe for high school 
and college players who insist 
on lightness, comfort and top I 
performance. Let adidas treat 
your feet. 
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BOXING Dan Levin 


The search 
for a few 
warm bodies 

AAU officials came up with some 
odd heavies to face the Russians 

P erhaps it has something to do with 
the season, these long months be¬ 
tween the Pan-Am Games and next sum¬ 
mer's Olympics. Possibly it is tune-up 
time for Soviet athletes. Whatever the 
reason, the hills are alive with touring 
Russians, and hardly had the U.S.S.R. 
basketball team concluded its 14-game 
swing around the country (SI. Nov. 24) 
when along came 11 Red heavyweights. 
Nobody really seemed to know exactly 
why they were here. Not an awful lot of 
people seemed to care. 

The thing that saved the one-week, 
three-city tour was not the high caliber 
of boxing, it was the element of low com¬ 
edy. If the U.S. suffers one certifiable 
shortage, it is in amateur heavyweight 


fighters. Soviet officials, on the other 
hand, estimate that Russia has some 650 
in that class. And the disparity was ev¬ 
ident from the moment the Red team 
moved into New York's Madison Square 
Garden for the opening match. 

Top U.S. amateur Michael Dokes, 18, 
national AAU champ and silver medal- 
istin the recent Pan-Am Games, was con¬ 
spicuously absent, reportedly suffering 
from a hairline jaw fracture. That shift¬ 
ed the burden to No. 2-ranked amateur 
Jimmy Clark, 1975 New York Golden 
Gloves champ, a peppery 196-pounder 
from West Chester, Pa. 

Problem was, Clark was scheduled to 
face none other than Igor Vasotsky, the 
204-pounder who a year ago had out¬ 
pointed the estimable Teofilo Stevenson, 
Cuba's Olympic and Pan-Am gold med¬ 
alist. Garden officials talked hopefully, 
even confidently, of matching Vasotsky 
with Muhammad Ali, amateur against 
pro, to settle all the world's titles. And. 
sure enough, no sooner had he bounded 
out of his corner than Clark was knocked 
flat by the big Russian. It was the first 
time the American had been jolted off 
his feet in all his 46 fights. But Clark 
arose, bleeding from a cut alongside his 
left eye, and walloped the borscht out of 
Vasotsky. By 1:46 of Round 3 the Rus¬ 
sian also was bleeding, above both eyes, 
and the referee stopped the fight and 
gave the decision to Clark. For the rest 



of the tour, nobody talked about fight¬ 
ing Ali, especially Vasotsky. The New 
York engagement ended six bouts to four 
in favor of the U.S. 

Someone, Lord knows who, had 
promised the Russians an all-new U.S. 
team for stop No. 2 in Cincinnati, though 
it had become a matter of open specu¬ 
lation as to where one could turn up more 
U.S. amateur heavyweights. That's when 
officials went to the Stateville Correction¬ 
al Center at Joliet, 111. and came back 
with 238-pound Floyd “Jumbo" Cum¬ 
mings, who has 19-inch upper arms and 
is serving a 50- to 75-ycar sentence for 
murder (SI, April 28). So much for an all- 
new team. Cummings went after oppo¬ 
nent Mikhail Subbotin as if he had been 
threatened with solitary confinement if 
he didn't knock out his man immediately. 
But Subbotin, not noticeably alarmed, 
countered with long spearing jabs. Even¬ 
tually both men grew weary, and the 
strange encounter was stopped, with the 
Russian cut and Cummings having trou¬ 
ble lifting his arms. He went back to his 
cell a victor. 

The next most celebrated U.S. fighter 
was Marvin Stinson, a silver medalist in 
the 1974 World Games in Havana, who 
beat Sergei Plisov on a decision. After 
that, the roof fell in. Chicagoan Daron 
Anthony stepped up to face Victor Iva¬ 
nov of Donetsk, all jawline and dark 
curls, the one the Russians call “our 
great young hope." The erect, stolid 
19-ycar-old Ivanov scored his second 
straight Round I knockout. Next, Vic¬ 
tor Ulyanich won handily, sending 
American Lane Hammond bouncing off 
the canvas three times. Then Eugeny 
Gorstkov beat John Tate, who did not 
seem enthusiastic about filling out the 
U.S. team, and finally Anatoly Klinianov 
played left-hooking Frankie Williams 
like a pinball machine, popping in point 
after point to the body. The Cincinnati 
final score: 7 to 2. 

Off they went to Las Vegas and, again, 
off went U.S. officials in search of large, 
warm fighters. As befits that neon Mec¬ 
ca, long black limousines and long-leg¬ 
ged show girls carrying carnations were 
at the airport to pick up the Russians. 
The Sahara Hotel presented each fighter 
with S6 in nickels for fighting the slot 
machines. 

Forty hours before the bouts were to 
start, the U.S. was down to three men 
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The Name Chain says it all. 

because it's a custom-made 
name bracelet. Individual sculptured pewter 
letters and numbers are linked together to spell a name, 
a special date, a message. anything! The Name Chain. 
Only $19.95 at leading jewelry counters. For the 
one near you. write Kimtron. Providence. R.l. 02907 

OTHE NOME EHRIN 




We’ve just, 
re-invented !•• 


For little people... imitating 
big people’s games. That’s 
what preschoolers like best. 
They find it fun to hit a 
soft foam ball, then watch 
it wrap around a gaily 
colored pole. 


bean bag 


and see what funny animal turns up. 
Tether Ball and Toss ’N Turn... just 
two Lil’ Sport toys which 
help little people to feel 
“I’m OK”. From Ohio Art’s 
World of Toys. 


SPORT 


Makers or Etch A Sketch 


who had promised to appear, at least. 
Star attraction Jimmy Clark couldn't suit 
up: the cuts from his New York fight had 
not healed. Gerald Cooney, who had 
scored a one-round knockout over Ni¬ 
kolay Aksymov at the Garden, had 
packed his bags for Nevada but discov¬ 
ered, possibly upon attempting to pick 
them up, that he had an injured hand. 
And Joliet officials apparently were de¬ 
termined not to let Jumbo Cummings 
quite that far out of his cell. 

So on Saturday afternoon as the crowd 
assembled, out of the AAU dragnet 
stepped Richard Shaner. a 22-year-old 
from Phoenix, whose record was 6-0, 
seemingly ready to face Ivanov, a veter¬ 
an of 53 fights, 42 of them victories. Fifty 
seconds later the referee mercifully 
stopped it. 

Then along came another U.S. sur¬ 
prise, one Vaiao Suafoa. The 209-pound 
Samoan professed to have 50 knockouts 
in 58 fights, but where-and against 
whom—nobody seemed to know. Never 
changing expression, Suafoa leaped af¬ 
ter the retreating Sergei Plisov, stirring 
both excitement and astonishment. "Hit 
him Samoa," yelled one punster and, 
sure enough, at 2:28 of the second round, 
Suafoa unloaded a roundhouse that end¬ 
ed Plisov's day. 

Subbotin, the man who had lost to 
Jumbo Cummings, this time held off a 
lesser boxing light, Ron Burton, stopping 
him in Round 2. Next came baby-faced 
George Chaplin of Baltimore, who had 
fought only 12 times, against Alexsandr 
Nikulin, with III bouts. The Russian 
was as tough as expected, but Chaplin 
came on in the final round with strong 
combinations and outpointed his man. 
"Give him another 10 fights," said AAU 
Boxing Chairman Roily Schwart?, "and 
everybody will be afraid of him." 

And so the tour faded. Henry Koop- 
man, 8-2, obviously out of shape, offered 
up his face to Eugeny Gorstkov, then re¬ 
tired in the second round. Stinson and 
Ulyanich ended the program on a note 
of mutual respect, by now old rivals and 
old friends. After all, Ulyanich had won 
in New York and now Stinson won in 
Las Vegas. 

Ulyanich allowed as how he sure 
would like to see Stinson in the coming 
Olympics. Stinson allowed as how he'd 
like to make it. And in three cities across 
the country, everybody allowed as how 
we sure could use a lot more heavy¬ 
weights. end 
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Career Club chooses Kodel 



In 1975 an interested 
tourist wears a Career Club 
dress shirt to the Old 
Bethpage Restoration, 
where he learns all about 
an 18th century shoe¬ 
maker’s life. A handsome 
design, this embroidered 
shirt is done in 
Spnngmaid“BaTk Cloth" of 
Kodel polyester and cotton . 
And today smart men 
choose easy care Kodel. 
Sizes \4Vi -\7Vi . In white, 
blue, tan, linen. Made to 
sell for about $13.50. 

At fine stores. 

CAREER CLUB, 
SPRINGMAID' fabrics 
and KODEL. 



EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC. a subsidiary ol Eastman Kodak Company. 

1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. NEW YORK. N Y. 10036 
KODEl is Eastman's trademark lor its polyester liber. Eastman does not make fabrics 
o> apparel and therefore makes no warranties with respect to such products 



the fiber of American life. 
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Trade your hog 



puts itself on as you sit down. 

Still another example: econ¬ 
omy and performance. 

The EPA estimates that the 
Rabbit with stick shift got 
39 mpgon the highway, 25 mpg 
in the city. 

(Actual mileage may vary, 
depending on type of driving, 
driving habits, car's condition 
and optional equipment.) 

Economy alone 
a major 
accom- 

plishment. But^^k 
economyplus 

great performance^^^^^^* 
is close to miracle. 


, You loved that car of yours 
when it was new, didn't you? 

All bright and shiny and 
everything? 

How could you know the 
world would change? How 
could you know it would use 
too much gas, too much space, 
too much everything? 

How could you know that 
there would be a VW Rabbit? 

We knew 5years ago.That's 
when we started—from abso¬ 
lute scratch—to design the 
one and only car that honestly 
makes any sense today. 

It's almost as if we re-invented 
the wheel. We re-thought every 
detail, every old concept of car 
design to get to the new con- 
cept of the Rabbit, 
h >r 

a big car. Not 


Seat belts put themselves on. 

Quite an achievement. 
Another example: safety. 

The Rabbit helps make you a 


safer driver. 

Front-wheel drive gives you^ 
better tracking. M 

Rack-and-pinion steering 
gives you better handling. 

If one front ti re blows, V 

negative steering roll radius ^ 
helps you to a straight stop. s 
If one brake circuit fails, 
a second circuit is still there. 

A totally new rear axle 
makes the car more stable (and 
safer) on rough roads. 

The deluxe Rabbit also has an 
utterly unique safety belt that 

Seats fold again. Now 
it’s a station wagon. 

i/i, - Tilted 


to look at, Out- 

almost no space. 

But inside,there 
Even the key is more glass area 
is padded than in a Lincoln 

for safety. Continental Mark 

IV; as much legroom and head- 
room as some mid-sized cars; 
and (with the rear seat down) 
more luggage space than a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 

Shelf up. Shelf and seat 
Hidden fold down. 

luggage -\- 

space. 


Sheet 

metal 

absorbs 

impact. 


_engine, 

sloping hood, 
bette r. vi si bi li ty. 


Engine sideways 
for more space. 


Flexible' 
steering wheel. 
































fora Rabbit. 





0-50 mph in 8.2 seconds. No other car gives you this kind of power with so much economy. 



The Rabbit zips from 0 to 50 mph 
in a mere 8.2 seconds. 

A s 21,000 Maserati doesn't do 
much better. 

No other cargives you this 
kind of power with so much 
economy. 

There are more than 
80,000 VW Rabbits 


hopping around the U.S. already. 

It is the most successful new 
foreign car introduction in 


zing 


Our biggest VQ^sale was to 
Detroit’s BigThree-56 Rabbits. We 
don’t think it was a gesture 
orbecause 
the colors, 
are tearing 

ow 

we did it. We 
it the hard 
i -from 
scratch. 

But it was 
worth it. 
The Rabbit 
s a happy car, 
and we’re happy with it. 
first, we were worried 
about the future of the car. 

Now we’ve come up with the 
car of the future. 




When it comes to counting, your son the 
salesman has one set of needs, and your 
nephew the student has quite another. 

And to make it easy for you to match your 
son. your nephew or just about anyone on your 
Christmas list with the right calculator, we've 
put together a handy little guide to the finest 
calculators you can give. 

Royal. 

In our guide, you'll find Royals for students 
and Royals for housewives. Royals for business¬ 
men and Royals for doctors. In fact, if your son 


suddenly switches from salesman to scientist, 
you can be sure there will be Royal calculators 
to meet his new needs, too. 

So visit your nearest Royal dealer, ask for 
your free guide, and ask to see the handsomely 
styled Royal calculator line—with features like 
brighter displays and buffered keyboards. 
Quality calculators from Royal... the leading 
name in office equipment. 

LB ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

Litton 


Which calculator 
»uld you give your son 
the salesman? 



'Get it free, at your Royal calculator dealer V 


pro BASKETBALL/voe dares 


L.A. wins by trading up 

The Bucks had a problem. The Lakers took it off their hands. Now the 
Lakers’ main difficulty is finding the words to fit their good fortune 


B ill Sharman docs not need another 
assistant coach to help him run the 
Los Angeles Lakers. Nor do his prob¬ 
lems have to do with things like Gail 
Goodrich playing out his option or Don 
Lord's injured right thigh or Corky Cal¬ 
houn's reluctance to shoot. His big head¬ 
ache is finding the proper new words after 
each game to describe the play of Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar. What Bill Sharman 
needs is an adjective coach. 

Already this season he has described 
his prize acquisition as “amazing,” 
“consistently outstanding," "beautiful," 
“devastating," “a leader" and “a great 
passer." The Los Angeles press has 
added “awesome," and "sensational." 
“Super" is sure to follow. And “tower¬ 
ing"—we must not forget towering. Per¬ 
haps Sharman should keep a copy of Ro¬ 
ger’s Thesaurus in his office alongside his 
NBA rule book—do you like “ineffa¬ 
ble'"?—but even so, the English language 
(not to mention Kareem's opponents) 
may be exhausted before the season is 
half over, and we’ll be hearing "magrti- 
fico" and “extraordinaire.” 

Reporters and coaches and teammates 
and opponents have been struggling to 
find words for Abdul-Jabbar for a long 
time now, but this year it has been es¬ 
pecially tough. Through Saturday night 
he was leading the Lakers in scoring, re¬ 
bounding, blocked shots, steals, shooting 
percentage and playing time and was sec¬ 
ond in assists. Against Phoenix one night 
in the Forum he blocked a shot, grabbed 
the ball, dribbled the length of the court, 
put in a fancy layup and was fouled. He 
missed the free throw, so the adjective 
"perfect" was shelved temporarily. 

The trade that brought Kareem and 
Walt Wesley (since waived) to Los An¬ 
geles from Milwaukee in exchange for 
Elmore Smith, Brian Winters, Dave 
Meyers and Junior Bridgeman is look¬ 
ing awfully good. Optimists arc sure of 
playoffs; super optimists are thinking 
NBA title. 

Now, Milwaukee General Manager 
Wayne Embry, who traded the big cen¬ 


ter away, is not an imbecile. He knew 
that Abdul-Jabbar is the most effective 
player in the sport, maybe the most ef¬ 
fective in the history of the sport. But 
Abdul-Jabbar did not like living in Mil¬ 
waukee and had made clear his intention 
of playing out his option, meaning he 
would have played for the Bucks two 
more seasons and then been free to deal 
himself to New York, his first choice, or 
L.A., where he starred for UCLA on 
three NCAA championship teams. 

Bothered by injuries and dissatisfied 
both with the city and with Coach Larry 
Costello’s elaborate system, Abdul-Jab¬ 
bar did not play his best in '74-'75, and 
the Bucks finished last in the Midwest 
Division. For the first lime since he was 
a rookie, he did not make the NBA All- 
Star team, and Embry decided that it 
would be “unfair to our team and our 
fans to prolong the situation." 

The Lakers, in the dumps after hav¬ 
ing missed the playoffs and figuring that 
they could not take the time to rebuild 
slowly in a city that demands champi¬ 
onship contenders, had the youthful 
goods to satisfy the Bucks: Smith, a 7- 
foot center; Winters, a good second-year 
shooting guard from the University of 
South Carolina; Meyers, a 6'9" rookie 
forward from UCLA who could become 
one of the NBA's finest cornermen; and 
6'5" swingman Bridgeman, a rookie 
from Louisville. Considering his dilem¬ 
ma, it is hard to see how Embry could 
have done better. 

But it was L.A. that ended up with the 
human franchise, the "Kareem of the 
crop" as Buck broadcaster Eddie Dou¬ 
cette had named him. the 7' 2" superstaT 
who could pack the Forum and maybe 
mean the championship. Sharman, who 
played w ith Bill Russell and coached Wilt 
Chamberlain, has come to appreciate 
Abdul-Jabbar as he never did when 
coaching against him. 

"The way he blocked six, seven, eight 
shots and got 20 rebounds most every 
game, I felt he was playing terrific de¬ 
fense," says Sharman. “And I thought 



MONEY IN THE BANK: A KAREEM LAYUP 


to myself, ’That was a good night.‘ and 
‘That was another good night.' 

“But now it’s every night. And it hit 
me. He has the things Russell had: the 
timing, the jumping, the reactions to be 
able to block two, three or four shots in 
a row, the quick outlet pass to the first 
guard or the baseball pass downcourt. 

“He's just doing everything: picking 
up all the players who drive, switching 
from one side of the court to the other, 
covering all kinds of ground, reacting ex¬ 
actly the way Russell reacted.” 

On the other end of the floor, Shar¬ 
man says, he never had any doubts: 
"Let's face it, Kareem can do things of¬ 
fensively that Wilt and Russell never 
could. The point I'm trying to make is 
that he's definitely in their class defen¬ 
sively, too." 

Abdul-Jabbar does other things. Shar¬ 
man loves to see his teams run. but there 
can be no fast break without the big man 
who gets the defensive rebound. And Ab- 
eontinued 
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When is a full-size Chen 



When you’re six people and could use the room. 

Sure, the six of you would be almost as comfortable 
divided into two smaller cars. But that’s not economy. 
Or you’d all fit into some compact model. 

But that’s not comfort. 

Slip into a full-size 1976 Chevrolet sedan (either 
Impala or our luxurious Caprice). Now, that's room. 
According to published dimensions, our full-size 4-door 
sedans are roomier than those from our nearest sales 
competitor—more shoulder and leg room in both the 
front and rear seats. 

While we're talking room, note that the trunk of a 
’76 Impala or Caprice sedan will hold almost 19 cubic 
feet of luggage (more than shown here). 




When you hook up your trailer and know your 
Chevrolet was built to tow it. 

The full-size ’76 Chevrolet with proper trailering 
equipment can pull loads up to 6,000 pounds. That’s 
about a ton more than the recommended limit for 




rolet an economy car? 


When you look at resale. On a nationwide 
average, 3- and 4-year-old Inipala and Caprice 
coupes and sedans have a higher resale value 
than the most similar models from our 
nearest sales competitor. 

In fact, a 4-year-old Caprice sedan has a higher resale 
value than most other full-size sedans. 



better 
mileage 
EPA 
city test 


When you consider Impala's improvement in 
gas mileage over 1974. 

According to city mileage tests conducted by the EPA on 
1974 and 1976 models, the Impala Custom Coupe with 
standard 350-2 V8 power team shows a 21 r < improvement 
in fuel economy. (Highway mileage tests were not run 
by the EPA in 1974.) 

EPA Buyer’s Guide ratings for all 1976 Caprice and 
Impala sedans and coupes with standard 350-2 V8 are 
13 mpg City, 18 Highway. 

Remember : EPA mileage ratings are estimates . The 
actual mileage you get will vary depending on the type 
of driving you do, your driving habits, your car’s 
condition and available equipment. For California EPA 
ratings and power team combinations, see your 
Chevy dealer. 


When you could save over $530 in recom¬ 
mended maintenance costs on the ’76 model, 
compared to the '74. 

In 50,000 miles of driving, if you follow the Owner’s 
Manual for recommended service, a full-size 1976 
Chevrolet with a standard 350 V8 engine using 
unleaded fuel could save you over S530 in maintenance 
costs, compared to the ’74 model using leaded fuel. 

While parts and labor costs will vary throughout the 
country, w'e’ve used current list prices for parts and 
lubricants, and a figure of $12 an hour for labor. 



When you realize a 
full-size Chevrolet 
is probably priced 
lower than the 
full-size you had 
in mind. 

Comparing Manufacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices for 
base models, you’ll find full-size Chevrolets are priced 
lower than all full-size cars from our nearest six sales 
competitors. For that matter, they’re not priced much 
higher than similarly equipped smaller cars. 

The full-size 1976 Impala or Caprice: It could be your 
next economy car. 














PRO BASKETBALL continued 


dul-Jabbar continues to play unselfishly, 
nearly always looking for the Laker cut¬ 
ting toward the hoop rather than seek¬ 
ing a shooting opportunity for himself. 
If a teammate pops free, he gets the pass, 
and Goodrich is one of the league’s best 
at getting open without the ball. If the 
man with the ball is in trouble, Abdul- 
Jabbar sprints out from the key to where 
he can take a rescue pass. 

“I think I'm playing really well," he 
says. He has become much more friend¬ 
ly and articulate than in his “uh, you 
know” days. “I think my experience is 
really starting to count for a lot. Plus, I 
have a green light as far as innovating. 
It’s more open, more free lance here. I 
don’t mean to knock Larry ICostello], 
but here you don’t get yelled at if you 
don’t run the play perfectly." 

Abdul-Jabbar cannot win any cham¬ 
pionships by himself, of course, any more 
than Russell, Chamberlain or George 
Mikan could. But he has talented help. 
Though Goodrich is reportedly several 
fortunes apart from Laker management 


in his salary demands, he complements 
his big center well with his quickness and 
outside shooting. Lucius Allen, the oth¬ 
er starting guard, has won champion¬ 
ships with Abdul-Jabbar at two previous 
stops, UCLA and Milwaukee. Ford, a 
6'9" rookie forward with speed, has al¬ 
ready picked up the Rick Barry knack 
of knowing just when to zoom off on the 
break. Cazzie Russell and ABA refugee 
Donnie Freeman have mastered the art 
of coming off the bench and getting into 
the flow of the game right away, or may¬ 
be even stepping up the tempo. 

The combination has been successful 
so far, especially at home in the Forum, 
where the Lakers had won seven straight 
going into last Friday night’s game 
against their old friends from Milwau¬ 
kee. The Bucks had just come in from 
Phoenix, where with the aid of some nice 
plays by Meyers they beat theSuns96-94. 
Winters had scored 20 points and gotten 
a team-high nine rebounds. 

The Bucks managed to play the Lak¬ 
ers even for a half, though Abdul-Jab¬ 


bar was his usual dominating self in the 
middle, but in the third and fourth quar¬ 
ters two L.A. substitutes made the dif¬ 
ference. Calhoun, a defensive specialist, 
put the clamps on Milwaukee’s hot 
shooter. Bob Dandridgc. And Freeman, 
who played with the San Antonio Spurs 
last season, supplied both defense and a 
jump shot he drilled through the hoop 
for 18 second-half points. 

L.A. won 116-104, increased its home 
winning streak to eight and became the 
first team in the NBA to win 11 games. 

And Abdul-Jabbar? A run-of-the-mill 
working night for him: 48 minutes, 12 
of 15 shots and six of 20 free throws for 
30 points, 19 rebounds, three steals, three 
blocked shots, six assists. When asked 
about this, Sharman just grinned and 
shrugged and shook his head—three ad¬ 
jectives in mime that were as good as any. 

Embry was on hand, too, with com¬ 
pliments for the big guy, but he was not 
in mourning. 

“You’ll hear from us,” he promised. 
“You’ll hear from us.” *nd 



"Shopping <an be the thrill of victory 
or the agony of the feet." 

I just bought a Superscope AM/FM 
portable radio with a built-in cassette 
tape recorder. It didn't cost much 
more than a good AM/FM portable 
radio. Yet it lets me tape AM/FM radio 
music while I’m listening—or even 
tape my own music. For once I got 
a good buy instead of a bunion. 

The Superscope CR-1000A AM/ FM portable radio/cassette 
recorder features a built-in condenser microphone, 
automatic record level and AC/DC operation. 

See the entire line of Superscope audio products starting at 
$59.95* at your nearest Superscope dealer. He's in the 
Yellow Pages. 

of Marantz SUPERSCOPE 

Listen to us. 
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A great way to ring in the holidays. 
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RAN OUT 


by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 



When the ailing World Football 
League expired during its second 
season, the wake brought many 
memories and some good laughs 


T here is nothing left of the World 
Football League but the pieces— 
pieces of avarice, pieces of bombast, bits 
of buffoonery, scraps of melancholy, 
shards of black humor, shreds of dead 
dreams. All around there is breakage. 
Perhaps these pieces—disparate, discon¬ 
nected, scattered—can be put together to 
tell a more coherent story of this shat¬ 
tered venture than ever existed while it 
was whole. Perhaps not. It is possible the 
WFL was not held together by enough 
intrinsic logic to qualify as coherent. 
Nevertheless, as a parting salute to an 
idea that was launched with all the prom¬ 
ise of a zeppelin cast in zinc, here is the 
obituary of the World Football League, 
in random arrangement of the broken 
pieces—high points, low points, jokes— 

continued 
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WFL continued 


which all together may help illuminate 
the dark and crazy 15 months the WFL 
was with us. 

King Corcoran was a flashy quarterback 
with the Philadelphia Bell who never 
viewed the WFL as a first-class opera¬ 
tion. He recalled one day this season: 
“We were in a yellow school bus, clunk¬ 
ing along to the stadium to play the 
Southern California Sun. My God. the 
bus shook and the back door was open. 
We tried to get inside the stadium, but 
the guard wouldn't let us past. He 
thought we were migrant workers—hon¬ 
est. Finally. Louis Ross, one of our de¬ 
fensive linemen, opened his shirt and 
showed the guard a Bell T shirt. Then, 
when we started to get out of the bus, 
the back door broke open and two or 
three players fell out like cartoon 
characters. 

“To save money we always seemed to 
arrive at a hotel at one in the morning 
and then play the game, leaving as soon 
as we showered. Once we flew commer¬ 
cial to Portland and the flight back made 
eight stops. It was brutal. Then wc got 
on a bus in Philadelphia and it broke 
down and we had to get out, carry our 
bags and hitchhike. Can you imagine the 
Eagles doing that?” 

There were two World Football 
Leagues—WFL I was around in 1974, 
WFL II in 1975. The difference was pro¬ 
found. WFL I was flamboyant, colorful, 
frequently dishonest, a bad credit risk. 
It was led by the high-rolling California 
lawyer Gary Davidson, a small, slight 
man who organizes sports leagues as if 
they were neighborhood poker games 
the World Hockey Association, the 
American Basketball Association, 
WFL I and,currently. World Profession¬ 
al Bowling. At the start the teams in 
WFL I were the New York Stars, the 
Chicago Fire, the Portland Storm, the 
Southern California Sun, the Washing¬ 
ton Ambassadors, the Birmingham 
Americans, the Toronto Northmen, the 
Houston Texans, the Detroit Wheels, the 
Jacksonville Sharks, the Honolulu Ha- 
waiians and the Philadelphia Bell. Da¬ 
vidson predicted that before the decade 
was out there would be WFL teams in 
Tokyo, Madrid, London, Munich, Par¬ 
is, Dusseldorf. Rome, Mexico City and 
Stockholm. He was wrong, of course. 


WFL I not only failed to expand to the 
capitals of the world, it lost most of its 
foothold in North American metropo¬ 
lises: New York became Charlotte, 
Toronto became Memphis, Washington 
became Florida after a short stay in Vir¬ 
ginia, Houston became Orlando, Fla., 
the Detroit Wheels went flat and the Chi¬ 
cago Fire was put out before the season 
ended. 

WFL 1 launched several interesting 
innovations in the rules, including the 
seven-point touchdown, the “action 
point” (which was scored by a run or a 
pass, but never a kick); allowing an of¬ 
fensive back to be in motion toward the 
line of scrimmage before the snap; an ex¬ 
tra period to eliminate ties; and the Day- 
Glo WFL football. Some WFL 1 people 
lied about attendance figures, bounced 
checks and produced first-class gallows 
humor. For example, the Portland Storm 
had been effectively reduced to a light 
breeze through inept management and 
various forms of payroll chicanery, and 
the players used to joke that a) they 
would receive food stamps on road trips 
instead of team meals, b) they would be 
required to save the tape used on their 
ankles so it might be used again and 
again, and c) to reduce fuel costs they 
would use paper airplanes to fly to their 
games. WFL I lasted through a 20-game 
season in 1974, then vanished in a tumult 
of bad checks and angry players, leaving 
some 5)20 million in debts. 

In contrast, WFL II paid its bills on 
time, had an established credit rating and 
generally showed all the moves and col¬ 
or of a bank director’s meeting. The 
new commissioner was Chris Hemmeter, 
whose plan to save the league had to do 
with paying players in relation to game 
attendance—or something terribly re¬ 
sponsible like that. This made fascinating 
reading for followers of sowbelly futures 
and other mysterious financial doings. 
Hemmeter once defined the essence of his 
public personality by saying, “My thrill 
is getting on an airplane and not being 
recognized.” WFL 11 plodded responsi¬ 
bly on through 13 weeks of the 1975 sea¬ 
son before it died of not being recog¬ 
nized. 

The owner of the Memphis Southmen, 
John Bassett, was always uncommonly 
open (if a little arcane) when he spoke 
about the WFL's possibilities. He told 


Kenneth Denlinger of the Washington 
Post , "If you want to look at the WFL 
optimistically, you can make a hell of a 
story. If you want to look at the situ¬ 
ation pessimistically, you can make a hell 
of a story. If you want to look at things 
realistically, you've got a problem.” 

Later he told Skip Myslenski of Knight 
Newspapers, “Having a team in the 
WFL is kind of like having a blind date. 
Some guys end up marrying the girl they 
meet on a blind date, other guys go to 
the door, say they're sick and leave. Who 
knows?” 

Reflecting on the dismal realities of ’74 
on the eve of the '75 season, Bassett said, 
“It’s like a brand-new car. Once you've 
wrecked it, no matter how well it's fixed 
up it's never the same.” 

Jack Kelly, president of the Philadelphia 
Bell early in the WFL’s first year, recalled 
an incident before a game between the 
Bell and the then New York Stars (later 
the Charlotte Hornets): “A police van 
backed into a chain link fence and broke 
it, and 5,000 people ran in for nothing. 
Then, when the ticket lines got too long, 
people were giving ticket takers a buck 
to look the other way. That was money 
that went in the ticket takers' pocket, 
money we never saw, money we really 
needed." 

Mike Giddings, head coach of the Hon¬ 
olulu Hawaiians during both seasons, 
recalled, "The league always seemed a 
little tentative to me. Last year when wc 
got to Orlando for our first road game, 
we went to the stadium and found them 
just cementing in the goal posts." After 
the Hawaiians’ first road game of 1975, 
at Jacksonville, players were showering 
when a storm knocked out the electric¬ 
ity in their locker room. The players 
calmly assumed this was merely a cost¬ 
saving measure by the league, and Gid¬ 
dings quietly ordered a bus driver to pull 
up to the locker room windows and shine 
the headlights through them so they 
could finish dressing. 

In November 1974 the uniforms and 
equipment of the Charlotte Hornets were 
seized by sheriff's deputies after a game 
with the Shreveport Steamer. A cleaner 
claimed he was due S26.2I6 for debts in¬ 
curred when the team was still the New 
York Stars. The players worked out in 
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shorts until team owners posted a bond 
for the uniforms in time for the next 
game, but not before a spate of bad jokes 
had been loosed, including one that the 
Hornets would be reduced to a single 
play from now’ on—a naked reverse. 

The Detroit Wheels lasted a total of 14 
weeks in WFL I. The team had a 1-13 
record, w hich led Detroit News columnist 
Jerry Green to suggest they be renamed 
the Hubcaps, since they are so much eas¬ 
ier to rip off. Though it was a Detroit 
team in name, it played all of its home 
games 37 miles away in Ypsilanti. The 
coach of the Wheels was a decent fellow 
named Danny Boisture, a businessman 
who had previously made his living sell¬ 
ing screwdrivers and pliers to the auto¬ 
motive industry. Earlier in his career, 
Boisture had been the football coach at 
Eastern Michigan University. 

One of a multitude of low points for 
Boisture and the Wheels was recorded by 
Jerry Green: “There were theatrics on 
the night of Aug. 14, 1974 in the sta¬ 
dium at Ypsilanti. A guy in blue made a 
one-hand stab. His graceful bit of ac¬ 
robatics prompted the assemblage of 
14,424—ollicially announced to emit a 
throaty roar. 

" ‘Hey, what was all that cheering up 
there?’ asked Dan Boisture in the locker- 
room postmortem that pro football 
coaches always conduct. This game had 
been a 37-7 loss to the Memphis South- 
men, and he was not quite accustomed 
to cheers from the grandstand. But there 
had been the leaping one-hand stab by 
the guy in blue. 

“ ‘Frisbce,’ a sympathetic individual 
told Boisture. The fans were sailing a 
Frisbee back and forth throughout the 
third quarter.’ 

“ ‘Oh, that breaks our hearts a little,' 
said Boisture.” 

Heartbreak was the name of the game 
for the Wheels. They dealt in tough luck 
and ineptitude from their inception when 
they failed to sign 33 of their 36 choices 
in the original WFL draft. Four months 
before the first game, the Wheels sent out 
a public call for people—anyone—to 
play on the team. No less than 665 men 
turned up to try out. One brought his 
wife in a fur coat and another handed 
Boisture a note that read, "I’d really like 
to be a football player, but if I can’t make 
the team. I’d settle for water boy." Not 

continued 
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WFL continued 


one of the 665 made the team—not even 
as water boy. 

The Bell's Executive Vice-President. Bar¬ 
ry Leib, assured himself a place in sports 
history after his team's first two games 
of 1974 when he announced paid atten¬ 
dance at JFK Stadium to be 55,534 for 
the opener and 64,719 for the second con¬ 
test. This was considered astonishing, an 
enormously hopeful sign for the WFL. 
Unfortunately, a short time later it was 
revealed that most of the people in the 
stadium were there on free tickets—the 
house was papered. Actual paid atten¬ 
dance was 13,855 and 6,200. This came 
to be known as the Great Papcrgate 
Scandal. Leib confessed, "What can I 
say? I lied. I never thought those figures 
would come out. 1 admit I lied to report¬ 
ers. I never regarded a reporter as a 
priest.” 

Rick Eber, a swift wide receiver for the 
Shreveport Steamer, had four catches for 
91 yards, including the winning touch¬ 
down, against Philadelphia one after¬ 
noon in 1974. This was all the more im¬ 
pressive in that it was raining and the field 
was a swamp. Eber was playing with 
tacks taped to his fingers. "They're small 
tacks,” he said. "I can close my hand 
and the tacks won't even break the skin. 
They just drag on the ball. I knew it was 
illegal, but we needed a win.” 

In 1974 the Birmingham Americans won 
the World Bowl (the WFL's Super Bowl) 
and led the league in attendance with a 
43,000 per game average, but Owner Bill 
Putnam ran out of money because he was 
paying such ridiculously huge bonuses to 
NFL players who promised to jump to 
his team. (He gave Ken Stabler SI 10,- 
000.) He owed everyone money, includ¬ 
ing the Internal Revenue Service, which 
tried to take over the player contracts and 
sell them to the highest bidder in order 
to get some of the money Putnam owed. 
The players were not paid for the last five 
weeks of the season. Before the cham¬ 
pionship game, which Birmingham won 
22-21 over the Florida Blazers, Coach 
Jack Gotta paid for the team's pregame 
meal out of his own pocket. After the 
game, sheriff's deputies moved right into 
the locker room to repossess the uni¬ 
forms as soon as the champions took 
them off. 


The Chicago Fire was an amazing team. 
It drew 27,000 spectators per game dur¬ 
ing WFL 1 in spite of a 12-game losing 
streak. In WFL II the Fire was reorga¬ 
nized and renamed the Wind. The Wind’s 
vice-president in charge of football op¬ 
erations, Frank Mariani. boasted at the 
time about "how beautifully organized" 
Wind was compared to Fire. After five 
games, however, the league front office 
ordered the Wind expelled, because two 
of its major investors had pulled out, and 
when Mariani was asked who these two 
were, he replied, "It was George and 
Rich from California. I don't know their 
last names, but one's an Arab and the 
other's a Greek." 

Larry Grantham, formerly of the New 
York Jets and Florida Blazers, who was 
a coaching assistant for the San Anto¬ 
nio Wings, has this favorite anecdote 
from WFL I: "We hadn't been paid for 
some time and we were out on the field 
getting ready to play a game. We flipped 
the coin, won the toss and elected to keep 
the coin." 

When the Chicago Wind was trying to 
sign Joe Naniath, the team owner. Gene 
Pullano, and Namath's attorney, Jimmy 
Walsh, were hammering away at the deal. 
We can imagine this exchange taking 
place: 

Pullano: O.K., four million. 

Walsh: Five million. And the uniforms 
have to be green and while. 

Pullano: You got it. 

Walsh: And a blonde chauffeur for 
Joe, who's going to wear a tuxedo. 

Pullano: You got it. 

Walsh: And the car has to be a Rolls- 
Royce. A Silver Cloud. 

Pullano: You got it. 

Walsh: And it has to be a convertible. 

Pullano ( exasperated ): Listen, I'll tell 
you what, I'll give you a can opener and 
you can cut the top off it, O.K.? 

Eddie Einhorn had the WFL's television 
franchise in the 1974 season. He was not 
impressed with the results, although he 
did "finish in the black," and he did not 
renew the contract for 1975. Einhorn 
said, "It started off very strong. We sold 
over half of it before the season started 
because of all the hullabaloo. The rat¬ 
ings were good, and we expected a sec¬ 
ond wave of orders to come in and then 


we would make real good money. How¬ 
ever, after about the fifth week the New 
York franchise moved. Then that scan¬ 
dal in Philadelphia. The first thing that 
got the credibility of the league in trou¬ 
ble was that phonying of the attendance. 
From that day, and the day the Stars 
moved to Charlotte, we never got anoth¬ 
er nickel's worth of business. 

"At the end of the year no one was get¬ 
ting paid. This was in the paper every 
day. There was too much competition for 
the league to survive. By the time we got 
to the World Bowl we went from about 
an eight rating to a two. All of this I at¬ 
tribute to credibility. The credibility 
killed it. Also there is this big city prej¬ 
udice, see. A person who lives in New 
York is insulted to go see San Antonio, 
a burg like that. He wants Chicago, De¬ 
troit, Philadelphia. If the little burgs ever 
beat you, it's ridiculous. It’s insulting.” 

Before the 1975 season, Einhorn said, 
"I went to a big meeting of all the own¬ 
ers at the Waldorf. Hcmmctcr had ev¬ 
eryone there and they made the big an¬ 
nouncement about how the new WFL 
was in existence. Then they said they were 
hoping to sign Joe Namalh. As soon as it 
was over, I went up to Chris and I told 
him he had just buried himself. I said. 
‘Chris, you just did the worst thing you 
possibly could do. If you don't get Na- 
math you're through. You've put all your 
credibility on your ability to sign Joe Na- 
math.’ I was right, of course. My clients 
all reacted the same way— they wouldn't 
buy time until they saw if Joe was signed. 
Now if the league had signed Namath— 
although, who knows, he might've got 
hurt in the first five minutes of play— 
that would have been the fluff needed to 
bring the thing back from the dead, at 
least for the start. 

"So the people wouldn't buy it. You 
can't promise them Joe Namath and then 
give them some bum. They blew the cred¬ 
ibility factor when they blew Namath. 
After that happened we couldn't sell a 
thing. We just let it pass. In the final anal¬ 
ysis, the league had mediocrity written 
all over it. It had S250- or S500-a-game 
players written all over it. I think the lack 
of a national television package definitely 
hurt-their credibility, too. If a league's 
not good enough to have a national TV 
game of the week, a guy doesn't want to 
go. It’s bush and he's not going to pay 
money to see it." 


continued 




The gift 
that projects 
a beautiful 
image. 


Good-looking on, good- 
looking off. That’s how we 
designed the Kodak Carousel 
custom H projector series. 

On duty, the Carousel 
custom H projector uses 
dependable gravity to drop 
each slide into place. There’s 
no pushing or pulling. Just 
one beautiful slide after another. 

Off duty, it has a handsome 
smoke-tinted dust cover that snaps 
on in place of the 140-slide tray. So 
you don’t have to hide the projector 
away somewhere between shows. 

And like all Kodak Carousel H 
projectors, the custom H series now 


comes with the//2.8 Kodak projection 
Ektanar C lens - for a sharp 
projected image edge to edge. 

See the Kodak Carousel cus¬ 
tom 840 H projector shown with 
auto-focus at your photo dealer’s 
for less than S227. Other Kodak 
Carousel projectors from less 

than S85. Prices arc sublet! to change without notice. 



Kodak Carousel 
custom H m 
projector ** 

KODAK GIFTS. FOR 
THE TIMES OF YOUR LIFE. 







1976 Ford Elite. 

Styled to keep you out of the crowd. 
Priced so you can enjoy it now. 


Some cars create their own 
distinction. One of them is the Ford 
Elite. It belongs to that select group 
of luxury cars that set you apart from 
the crowd. But Ford Elite is priced 
so you can enjoy its distinction now. 
An elegant mid-size car at a down- 
to-earth mid-size price. 


Compare Elite to other cars in 
its class, like Monte Carlo and 
Cordoba, for standard features and 
luxuries you expect on cars like these. 
When you buy an Elite, you buy it 
handsomely equipped. The luxury is 
standard, yet the price is surprisingly 
reasonable. 


The closer you look, the better we look. See your local Ford Dealer. 


Ford Elite: value you can compare. 
The elegant mid-size car that makes 
it easy for you to have the luxury you 
want, now. 


FORD ELITE 


FORD DIVISION 



WFL rontinued 


The caliber of football in WFL l and 
WFL II was not all that bad. Portland's 
Joe Wylie, who played previously with 
two NFL teams, said, "I felt the play in 
the WFL was high quality. It was good 
football. But some things were not NFL, 
that's for sure. The offenses in the WFL 
just were not as sophisticated. 1 played 
at Oakland and with the Jets, and their 
workouts were so developed. But in the 
WFL, how could you develop a system 
in one year w hen you're making so many 
changes? By midseason our playbooks 
were almost obsolete.'’ 

And Jerry Inman, a tackle with the 
Portland Thunder, said, “I went to the 
old AFL with Denver in 1966, and I'd 
say the caliber of ball we played here in 
the WFL was better than what we played 
there in the first three years of the Den¬ 
ver franchise. The caliber of ball here 
was excellent."* 

Such players as Memphis Running 
Back Willie Spencer and the Sun's An¬ 
thony Davis arc clearly of NFL caliber 
cvcn though they never played there. But 
there also was a number of vagabond 
ballplayers in the league. The Bell's Cor¬ 
coran was typical of this group. Before 
the WFL he worked for the Pottstown 
Firebirds, the Norfolk Ncptunes, the 
Wilmington Clippers and the Lowell Gi¬ 
ants. Fie also had tryouts with four NFL 
steams. 

Defense was never a strong point of the 
WFL game. One weekend last October, 
the scores of the five games played were 
42-38,37-33,29-16,32-29 and 39-14. The 
highest scoring game in the league's brief 
life occurred in August of WFL II, when 
the Sun beat the Bell 58-39: Davis ran for 
115 yards that day. It was also a most un¬ 
usual game for WFL 11 in that it was tele¬ 
vised—over Channel 29 in Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately, Channel 29 cut the 
broadcast off the air before the historic 
game was over, pleading that it had a 
"prior commitment." What prior com¬ 
mitment? Nothing, really. The station 
merely played the national anthem and 
pulled the plug for the night. 

John McKay, son of the USC coach 
and a wide receiver who was accustomed 
to college crowds of close to 75,000, re¬ 
called the scene that greeted the Sun at 
John F. Kennedy Stadium before that 
game with the Bell. "When we came out 
to warm up, I looked around and there 
wasn't one person in the stands. Not one. 


1 thought, ‘My God, aren't we going to 
have anyone?’ I think we ended up w ith 
3,100. or something like that.” 

The Philadelphia Bell was the w orst draw 
in WFL II. At the team's home opener 
against the Hawaiians, the management 
featured Henri La Mothe, a diver whose 
specialty was leaping from the top of a 40- 
foot ladder into a small portable pool. 
Only 2,732 people turned up for the dive 
and the game. The diver survived, but 
ultimately the Bell fell on such hard times 
that the team had to fire all its cheer¬ 
leaders because it couldn't afford to pay 
them the S10 a game it had promised. 

Elvis Presley regularly attended games of 
the Memphis Southmen. Once, when 
country singer Charlie Rich stumbled 
through The Star-Spangled Banner and 
returned to his seat next to Presley, El¬ 
vis said, "That's a tough song, ain't it?" 
To which Rich replied, "It ain't no Be¬ 
hind Closed Doors." 

Hcmmetcr, a colorless, clean-cut, 36- 
year-old, look-you-straight-in-thc-cyc 
Rotary Club type, devoutly believed that 
WFL II could become successful if only 
he could install “prudent business prac¬ 
tices" and "a sound financial control 
concept." Referring to the helter-skelter 
shambles of kited checks and payless 
paydays that marked WFL I, the league 
president said, "1 thought that righting 
a wrong would certainly be rewarded and 
we would attract strong public support 
due to our insistence on a businesslike 
atmosphere. This was not the case. The 
1974 problems haunted us, the lack of 
credibility stayed with us. We found that 
paying bills was not enough to save the 
WFL. 

“We failed in marketing. Possibly I 
was the wrong person to head up the 
league. Maybe pro sports arc a little too 
swinging for me. I'm conservative and I 
don't have public appeal and flamboy¬ 
ance. We had excitement on the field, but 
the league lacked excitement. Most of us 
are bankers and we lacked charisma, 
mystique.” 

Interestingly enough, Hcmmetcr, a 
millionaire developer from Hawaii who 
owns 13 companies and expects to open 
his SI50 million Hcmmetcr Center in 
Honolulu next summer, had designed 
one of the more charismatic oflices in 


sport for his WFL headquarters. It had 
suede walls. 

Before the 1975 season, the president of 
the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce in¬ 
vited between 100 and 140 would-be in¬ 
vestors to meet with Flemmcter; 29 
showed up. Then the Charlotte Jaycees 
sent invitations to 200 companies to 
come hear a sales pitch for the Hornets, 
and two people appeared. 

During the early part of the season, 
the Hornets were evicted from the local 
baseball park, where they practiced, be¬ 
cause the owner claimed they owed him 
SI,500. Hornet Owner Upton Bell said 
the payment was not due until the park 
was improved— it had only four showers, 
no goal posts and for a while there were 
no yard lines on the Field. 

Not everyone felt the WFL was a flop. 
One fan wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Shreveport Times: "Shreveport was 
just another city with bars, pool halls, 
bowling alleys and theaters drifting in the 
sieve. Then Shreveport was alive, a city 
that was breathing, pulsating, cheering, 
booing. 'Go! Go! Get ’em! . . .’ 1 can't 
believe the time has run out so quickly 
and the ball game isover. Death isa bless¬ 
ing for some, and a heartache for some. 
When it strikes the young that have 
fought so bravely and gallantly, it is a 
heartache. Goodby Edd, Big Jim, Cap¬ 
tain Taylor. God bless you and thanks 
for the memories.” 

During a Southern California Sun game 
with the Honolulu Hawaiians a fight 
broke out. Honolulu's Mike Giddings 
stormed onto the field yelling, "Anyone 
who's not back on the sidelines by the 
time I count to 10 is going to be fined." 
One player retorted, "Fined? Fined from 
what'!" Whereupon both teams stopped 
fighting and began laughing. 

The Hawaiians couldn't afford to hire 
an experienced trainer in 1975, so they 
took on George Kamau, an ambulance 
driver, who knew' nothing about the job 
but said he was willing to learn. 

The week before the last game with the 
Southern California Sun, the Hawaiians 
asked their players to take pay cuts to 
save the franchise. Both quarterbacks re¬ 
fused and quit. Two days before the game 
the team recruited Milt Holt, who had 
played at Harvard, and Jim Fassel, who 
continued 



WFL ronllnued 


had been a player-coach for the Hawai- 
ians in their first year. Holt was taken 
from a desk job at Honolulu city hall and 
Kassel had been driving a truck in Los 
Angeles. The Hawaiians lost 26-7. 

The Memphis Southmen was considered 
one of the best-run WFL operations. Dc- 
spi e the death of the league, the club re¬ 
mains eminently un-defunct. No one has 
been laid olf, the phones still work- and 
ring constantly. Coaches are still out 
signing players and scouting new re¬ 
cruits. A week after the WFL died the 
club started a new campaign to sell sea¬ 
son tickets, which was expected to pro¬ 
duce 40,000 paying customers. The 
Memphis City Council unanimously ap¬ 
proved a 50,000-seat expansion for the 
stadium, and most of the players have 
signed new contracts for 1976. They also 
still get paychecks every Thursday. 

This all seems surrealistic until one re¬ 
alizes that the object is to reinforce John 
Bassett's application for a franchise in 


the N FL next year. Despite Bassett's hur¬ 
ry-up switch from Toronto to Memphis 
in 1974, the Southmen drew an average 
of more than 19,000 per game. The $3 
million Csonka-Kiick-Warfield troika 
proved far more valuable as a publicity 
gimmick than as a game-winner (the 
team had a mildly impressive 7-5 record 
when the league folded). Csonka was 
hurt most of the season, Warfield caught 
fewer passes than a tight end named Ed 
Marshall from Cameron University via 
the Cincinnati Bengals, and Kiick gained 
less yardage than cither John Harvey or 
Willie Spencer. People in Memphis arc 
quick—and proud—to recall that their 
team rarely displayed the feckless buf¬ 
foonery that characterized so much of 
WFL I. Perhaps they should not be al¬ 
lowed to remember only the bright as¬ 
pects of their day in the WFL, however. 
The team was also called the Grizzlies, 
and it had a grizzly bear cub as its 
mascot. During one game the cub play¬ 
fully chewed through the insulation on a 


wire lying on the ground: when he got 
to the core he gave himself a territic shock 
that threw him over on his back—and 
also shorted out the stadium scoreboard 
for about 10 minutes. 

When the Ax Ffll: 

• The phones instantly went dead in the 
plush offices of the Southern California 
Sun. "They were ringing off the wall, 
then silence." said a secretary. "Dead si¬ 
lence. We couldn't figure it out. Then 
someone tried to call out. No dial tone." 
The phone company had cut them off to 
save large tolls which might not have 
been paid. 

• The public-relations man for the San 
Antonio Wings, Don Dailey. drove a sta¬ 
tion wagon—one of six loaned to the 
team by Tom Benson, a local Chevrolet 
dealer—to a surprise meeting of the 
team's stockholders, where the death of 
the WFL was announced. Stunned, Dai¬ 
ley returned to the Wings' office, collect¬ 
ed his personal effects and in 10 minutes 


When you talk, people 
should listen. 


_ I 


We build Hy-Gain Citizens Two-Way radios 
and antennas so people can hear what you ( 
have to say. 

It's not a matter of power, anybody can 
give you that We give you more. 
Sophisticated extras like automatic 
gain and modulation control, 
so your signal goes out crisp and 
clean. And antennas that get 
it where you want it to go. 

Hy-Gain stands for 
superb performance. 23 
channels worth. And the 
kind of extras that keep 
people listening. 

Pictured: Hy-Range II transceiver 
and Hellcat 4 antenna. 


\_ / You’ve got a friend. 

8601 Northeast Highway Six; Lincoln, NE 6850^1 I^Gain de Puerto Rico, Inc.; Box 68; Naguabo, Puerro Rico 00718 
Manufacturers and distributors of more than 300 fine broadcast communications products. 
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It's one razor that 
doesn't "Getcha" 


y 1975 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. N.Y. 10017 


Norelco introduces 
The Rotary Razor. 


There isn’t a man in America that hasn’t suffered from 
the Gotchas. The Early Morning Gotchas. The Morning After 
Gotchas. The Common Everyday Gotchas. Now there’s a cure. 
The revolutionary, new Norelco Rotary Razorl". 
one electric that’s earned the right to be 
called a razor. 

It has 36 surgical steel rotary razor 
blades, twice as many as ever before, 
all safely protected inside three 
free-floating heads. And 9 closeness- 
comfort settings. The result: 

A comfortable shave that’s 
razor close, razor sharp, 
razor smooth.. .with 
no nicks or cuts. 



Ski Utah’s Mountains 
your way 



feeling—standing under the 
new sun on a high mountain 
morning with the bottom 
so far away. Everything’s 
right. The mountain will 
challenge, and you’ll re¬ 
spond. Your way. 
Nobody skis the same way 
and nobody feels the same 
way about skiing. That’s 
what makes Utah perfect for 
your ski vacation. Utah has 
15 resorts that include the 
down-home funk of Park 
City’s Main Street to the 
contemporary international 
flavor of Snowbird. With 
little hills with rope tows 
and famous runs like Alta’s 
Sunspot and High Rustler. 
Stay downtown in Salt Lake, 
boogie all night, and ski a 
new resort every day for a 
week. Spend a little on an 
inexpensive motel, spend a 
lot in the luxury of a four- 
star canyon condominium 
or get that special, old- 
fashioned lodge life with 



gourmet meals and warm 
conversations. 

Skiing? Hot dog, snow¬ 
plow, easy-movin’ fairways, 
trails and bowls. Powder, 
manicured, and corn snow 
in the spring. 

You’ll find all of it in 
Utah,and you’ll find a spirit 
that says be free—ski Utah 
your way. 

Utah’s mountains make 
it easy for you to respond. 


For details on 
tour packages and 
Utah, send for our 
free brochures. 

uraH! 


American Airlines 
P.O. Box 1000 
Addison. Illinois 60101 





















tOND<q 


The dazzling speed in court coverage, the preci¬ 
sion ground stroke, the flawless timing. These are 
the elements of a championship style that has won 
John Newcombe three Wimbledon crowns and two 
U.S. Open titles. A style matched by his choice of 
timepiece: Rolex. One in the superb Tiffany collec¬ 
tion. Unmistakable. 


The Rolex Day-Date, self-winding superlative chronometer in 
18kt.gold with matching President bracelet (1803/8385), $3,300. 


CHICAGO 715 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 



YUL 

BRYNNER 



LAUDER’S 
SCOTCH 


Lauder's is 
the fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch. 


Lauder's lets any host 
turn in a great 
performance. 


86 PROOF 


Authentic Scotch 
Dollar (Crown) minted 
between 1603-1625. 
Symbol of Lauder's value 


f 

Yul Brper stars in“The Ultimate Wanioffrom Warner Bras. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc . Peoria. Illinois 
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O.FC 


AGED 8 YEARS 


What makes Canadian Club and V.O. 
good gifts, makes Q.F.C. better. 

Every drop of our O.F.C. Prime Canadian Whisky is aged a full 
eight years (the prime aging period for a Canadian). 

Canadian Club and V.O. are aged only six years. Check their labels. 
But two years isn't just a difference you can read on a label. ^ _ 

It’s a difference you can taste in a glass. So why give jl pf 
the same old Canadian? Give the older Canadian. 

Bottled in Canada, o.F.c. It's two years better. 


Gilt wrap at no extra cost. Bottled in Canada, 86.8 proof, Schenley Distillers Co., NYC ® 1974 
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was ready to load them into his car. Sud¬ 
denly a man drove up, blocked Dailey's 
vehicle and declared, “Don't waste your 
time loading that stuff into that car. bud¬ 
dy. We got orders from Tom Benson to 
pick it up—right now.” 

• Anthony Davis departed his team's 
abandoned headquarters, loaded up like 
a trash man with mementos of his days 
in the Sun. He had played 12 games, 
gained 1.000 yards, scored 18 touch¬ 
downs and received daily abject adula¬ 
tion from children who came knocking 
at the door of his house in Villa Park. 
As he left the Sun offices, Davis walked 
slowly by the giant magenta and orange- 
sunburst on the wall of the lobby, pass¬ 
ing, without a glance, a thrcc-foot-high 
golden trophy that had cost 52,(100. It 
was to have been given at this season's 
end to the Sun's most valuable player and 
there were plates on it for names of most 
valuable players in the ensuing years 
through 1979. 

• The most common answer to man-on- 
the-street interview s in San Antonio con¬ 
cerning the demise of the Wings was, 
“Who were the Wings?” 

• Willie Wood, head coach of the Bell, 
spoke with grief: "I put my reputation 
on the line when I took this job. I com¬ 
mitted myself to building something to 
try and w in some games, and at the same 
time build something for the next three, 
four years. I don't think the team I look 
over was very good, but I tried, I tried 
to groove the spirit, add some players 
we could have been on our way. I can’t 
say I was shocked by w hat has happened. 
But I suddenly realized how hard I’ve 
been rooting for this underdog. I sudden¬ 
ly realized a whole lot of good people 
are out of work. 1 suddenly realized a 
great idea had gone to dust." 

• W'hen Hemmetcr was informed that 
NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle had 
forbidden his league owners to sign any 
players from the WFL, Hemmeter said 
the decision was definitely pita. This is 
an old Hawaiian word which means a 
foul, swampy odor. 

• John Bosacco, the prevailing “gover 

nor" (as W'FL II pretentiously labeled 
its owners) of the Philadelphia Bell, 
summed up the life and death of the 
league with stark and succinct candor: 
“It was on the operating table for two 
years. This was merely a form of eu¬ 
thanasia.” end 


THE PORTABLE 35MM SLR SYSTEM 
THAT CAN SAVE HOU 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


Vivitar has put it all together in one 
package—35mm SLR camera body, 
accessory lenses, tele converter, elec¬ 
tronic flash, carrying case—at a remark¬ 
able savings. It starts with a 35mm 
SLR camera, the type preferred 
by famous photographers all over the 
world. And it includes the major acces¬ 
sories you will need to take pictures 
day or night, at home or on your travels. 
Most important, you will have all the 
equipment you need to produce the 
kind of beautiful, crisp, sharp pictures 
you have always admired. The Vivitar 
system 35 includes: 

• The new Vivitar 
220/SL in a profes¬ 
sional black finish 
with through the lens 
metering and a fast 
Vivitar 50mm f 1.8 

• An automatic 
Vivitar 135mm 
f2.8 accessory 
lens for por¬ 
traits, sports 
and any pho¬ 
tography where 
you want that larger image 

• The Vivitar 2x tele converter; 
transforms the 50mm lens 


into a 100mm and the 135mm lens 
into a fabulous 270mm. Helps create 
exciting pictures. 

• The remarkably compact Vivitar 102 
electronic flash. Eliminates flash bulbs 
forever. A special color corrected 
tube produces more than 10,000 
flashes (up to 400+ per set of batteries). 

• The tough, unique Enduro case, 
contoured to your body; made for the 
action photographer, carries the 
whole system for wherever the going 
is rough. 

The name Vivitar. known to serious 
photographers all 
over the world, is your 
guarantee of quality. 
See your local Vivitar 
dealer for details 
on the remarkable 
savings made 
possible by the 
Vivitar System 35. 
Marketed in the 
U S A. by 

Ponder&Best Inc. 

Corporate Offices 
1630 Stewart Street, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406. 

In Canada Precision Cameras 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Vivitar 







Announcing the most advanced 
color TV in the world. 


Read why Magnavox is years ahead of all the others. 





• Only Magnavox color TV combines the 
latest advances in picture-tube technology, 
chassis design and reliability testing. 

This total engineering concept reaches 
its finest expression in tne exclusive 
Magnavox STAR™System, the first color 
TV with a built-in digital computer. 

Breakthrough in fast, 
easy tuning. 

Just push the buttons, and 
go straight to the channel 
you want—VHF or UHF— 
instantly, silently, directly. 

Without clunk-clunking 
through any of the channels 
you don’t want. 

Precise tuning, 
for precise pictures. 

It’s all done electronically. STAR’s solid- 
state tuner aligns with the exact frequency 
t>f the incoming broadcast signal. And locks 
onto it No moving parts to turn—or wear 
out. No need for "touch-up' fine tuning. 
Or for guessing which channel you're tuned 
to. Its number lights up on the screen for 
3 seconds to Temove any doubt. 

These innovations, added to advances 
common to all Magnavox Videomatic 
color portables, place Magnavox 
at the leading edge of 
the electronic art. 


Crisp, clean color. 

Magnavox color portables 
boast the precision in-line 
tube. Its pictures are crisp, 
sharp, astonishingly bright , 
colors clean and natural. 

And they'll stay true to 


Magnavox in-line 
TV; electron beam 
. _. . . guns stay locked in 

hue. I he parts that control place, picture sharp 
purity are permanently bonded into place. 

Extra testing for 
extra reliability. 

After the standard industry tests, every 
100% solid-state Magnavox color TV' must 
pass 24 hours of extra tests before it leaves 
the factory. Of all leading solid-state color 
TVs, only Magnavox tests even set this 
thoroughly. 

Adjusts its own picture 
to changing roomlight. For a 
great picture in any light. 

This aid to viewing pleasure 
(and energy conservation) 
makes Videomatic 
one-button 


color tuning the most complete, 
most automatic you can buy. And helps 
explain why the only way to walk out with 
the most advanced color TV in the world 
is to walk into your Magnavox dealer For 
the name of the one nearest you, call 
800-243-6100. toll-free. (In Conn.: 
1-800-882-6500.) 































Sports Illustrated 

Superstar 

* Posters* 


2 FEET X 3 FEET* $2.00 EACH 


FOOTBALL 

□ Ken Anderson 107 

□ Otis Armstrong 111 

□ Pete Athas 118 

□ Robert Babich 109 

□ Jim Bertelsen 114 

□ Fred Biletnikott 9A25 

□ Mike Boryla 121 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 
0 Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Waymond Bryant 105 

□ Rich Caster 119 

□ Chuck Foreman 9N44 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ Bob Griese 7A12 

□ John Hadl 113 

□ Chris Hanburger 127 

□ Franco Harris 13N32 

□ Jim Hart 123 

□ Mack Herron 117 

□ J. D Hill 104 

□ Marv Hubbard 120 

□ Gary Hull 106 

□ Claude Humphrey 101 
C Harold Jackson 8^29 

□ Charley Johnson 4A12 

□ Ron Johnson 11N30 

□ Billy Kilmer 16N17 

□ Larry Little 115 

□ Jim Mandich 116 


□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Terry Metcalf 122 

□ Lydell Mitchell 103 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastormi 5A7 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Greg Pruitt 108 

□ Golden Richards 110 

□ John Riggins 8A44 

□ Charlie Sanders 6N88 

□ Larry Schreiber 125 

□ O.J. Simpson 2A36 

□ Ken Stabler 9A12 

□ Roger Staubach 5N12 

O Allie Taylor 112 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 

□ Don Woods 126 

□ John Zook 102 

BASKETBALL 

□ Nate Archibald 18B1 

□ Rick Barry BK502 

□ Austin Carr BK506 

□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 
! ; Phil Chenier BK504 

□ Dave Cowens 3B2 

□ Billy Cunningham BK507 

□ Julius Erving 17B1 

□ Walt Frazier 9B2 

□ Gail Goodrich BK501 


□ John Havlicek 3B1 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ Lou Hudson BK508 

□ Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 8B1 

□ Bob Lanier BK509 

□ Pete Maravich BK510 

□ Bob McAdoo 4B1 

□ Geoff Petrie 16B2 

□ Charlie Scott BK512 

□ Rudy Tomjanovich BK505 

□ Norm Van Lier 302 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Sidney Wicks 16B1 

□ Keith Wilkes 301 

HOCKEY 

□ Bobby Clarke 1H1 

□ Phil Esposito 1H4 
Q Tony Esposito 1H6 

□ Bobby Orr 1H3 

□ Bernie Parent 1H5 

□ Brad Park 1H8 

□ Dave Schultz 1H7 

BASEBALL 

□ Lou Brock 10N4 

□ Jeff Burroughs B504 

□ Steve Busby B505 

□ Steve Carlton B506 

□ Steve Garvey B501 
O Greg Gross B507 


□ Reggie Jackson 9A3 

□ George Medich B508 

□ Bobby Murcer B509 

□ Jim Palmer B502 

□ Pete Rose 3N1 

□ Nolan Ryan B510 

□ Mike Schmidt B511 

□ Tom Seaver 6N1 

□ Ted Simmons B512 

□ Willie Stargell 8N4 

□ Don Sutton B513 
Q Joe Torre B514 

TENNIS 

□ Arthur Ashe 1T2 

□ Bjorn Borg P3019 

□ Billie Jean King 1T5 

□ Rod Laver 1T1 

□ John Newcombe 1T6 

□ Stan Smith 1T4 

SOCCER 

□ Paul Child 1SC5 

□ Steve David 1SC4 

□ Pele 1SC2 

□ Bob Rigby 1SC3 

□ Kyle Rote. Jr 1SC1 

□ Julie Veee 1SC6 

OTHER SPORTS 

□ Johnny Miller 1G1 

□ Secretariat 784 


Please send me the Superstar post¬ 
ers I've checked at $2.00 each or at 
your special offer of 3 for $5.00 (and 
$1 50 for each additional poster) I've 
indicated how many of each I want. 

I enclose $_ for __ 

posters, plus 75C to cover postage 
and handling. 

□ Cash Q Check Q Money Order 
Note: These big full-color posters are 
rolled and shipped in crush-proof 
tubes to prevent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

P O Box 13859. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 


name (please print) 


Hockey posters measure 18 inches x 24 inches 







A roundup of the week Now. 17-23 


basketball: A louring women's ream from she 
People's Republic of China heal Cal Stalc-Eullcr- 
lon 6.1 60 al UCLA, lost 7.1-70 to AIAW champion 
Della Slate at Memphis l/imr r 6-/I and to the U.S. 
national lean*‘14-82 at Rochester. N V. 

PRO BASKETBALL NBA: Buffalo Center Boh Me- 
Adoo boosted his Cleveland Coliseum scoring rec¬ 
ord h) one point, getting JO as the Braves edged the 
Cavaliers 118 115 in overtime after trailing by 2.1. 
In three earlier games McAdoo averaged 41. hut m 
a 104 *»4 loss to Detroit he was held to 2*1 and s ulk 
to IK against Portland as the Braves lost |(» 104. 
Atlantic leader Philadelphia posted its fourth will 
m a row. beating Portland 111 III. The New York 
knicks won their firth straight home game, beating 
Portland 101 *>2. but suffered their eighth consec¬ 
utive road loss at Boston. 110-101. .is Celtic John 
Havlicck scored 28 points and his heir apparent. 

(ilcnn McDonald, sparkled with a six-point burst 
in the Iasi 2*A minutes. Detroit maintained its Mid¬ 
west lead by winning twice. After beating Portland 
120 114. Center Bob Lanier was sidelined with a 
knee injury, but in the Buffalo game Guard Kevin 
Porter took up the slack, scoring 17 points. Chi¬ 
cago's eighth straight loss came at the hands of Kan¬ 
sas City 107 08. Nate Archibald tallying 27 points 
and Sam Lacey pulling down 23 rebounds l.os An¬ 
geles moved within half a game of Pacific leader 
Golden State by defeating Houston IIS 110, Don 
freeman came off’ the bench to add 25 points to 
Karceni Abdul-Jabbar's 30 in a 116 104 thrashing 
of Milwaukee (/nnp- 7V>. In the Central Division. 
Washington beat Atlanta 105 ‘>6 and inched into the 
lead as Phil Chenier scored 22 and Wes Unsold 21 
besides grabbing 17 rebounds. In its next game At¬ 
lanta beat Philadelphia 115 I 11 to move back into 
first place. 

ABA The Virginia Squires, cheered by an on-again. 
off-again, promise of a SHXI.000 mvexlmem by local 
black businessmen, beat New York 110 Ilk) and 
Utah 106 ‘>8 to snap a seven-game losing streak. 
Starring in the comeback were Ticks Burden and 
Willie Wise, who combined for 54 and 62 points. 
Directing the resurgence was new Coach Bill Mus- 
sclmari. a refugee from the disbanded San Diego 
Sails. The Eastern Division race was close between 
Kentucky and New York. The Colonels lost their 
third straight, to Sail Antonio 11.1-106. while the 
Nets held Denver's David Thompson to 14 points 
(It below his average) in healing the Nuggets 
128 116. Indiana and Denver ended the week with 
identical 10-4 marks to lead the West. Denver won 
its sixth straight, beating St. Louis 11*) 106, before- 
losing to Indiana 117 112 and New York. The Pac¬ 
ers had already beaten Utah 130 III), with Billy 
Keller and Billy Knight scoring 5‘> points between 
them. Indiana ended the week with a loss to Ken¬ 


tucky and Denver defeated Virginia 144 II'). San 
Anionio topped Kentucky lit 106 and lost to St. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL HUDSON HIGH, 
which won 72 games, the longest high school win¬ 
ning Streak ever (SI. Nov. 241. lost to Ishpeniillg 
38-22^11! the finals of the Class C Michigan state 

PRO FOOTBALL VR ll went just four yards, hut 
the little pass thrown by I ran Tarkeilton to Ld M.ir- 
inaro broke the completion record of 2.830 held by 
Johnny Unitas. And by the end of the 28 11 Viking 
victory over Sail Diego. Tarkeilton had completed 
2,841 passes and Chuck foreman had scored three 
touchdowns In keep the V ikings undefeated. Green 
Bay defeated (he Gianis4lL 14. Detroit lost 24 21 to 
Kansas C its in sudden-death oscrlmic as Jail Slc- 
ncrud kicked a 26-yard held goal. Miami lost to 
resurgent Baltimore and. even worse, mas have lost 
Quarterback Boh Grieve for the season with a torn 
tendon in Ills right big toe. New England held O. J 
Simpson to 6‘) yards on 27 carries, but he scored 
four times from within the three-yard line to lift Buf¬ 
falo to a 45 31 victory. In the AfC Central race, 
the once win less Cleveland Browns outscorcd divi¬ 
sion-leading Cincinnati 35 23. Brown Quarterback 
VI ike Phipps overcame a 20 d deficit by completing 
23 of 36 passes for 2')8 yards and two touchdowns. 
Si. Louis leads lhe NfC Vast after healing the Ness 
York Jets 37 6. the seventh losv in a row for New 
York, and Ihc first under new Coach Ken Shipp. 
Dallas defeated Philadelphia 27-17 to stay within a 
game of St. Louis. Washington fell behind by two 
games after a 26 23 overtime loss to Oakland. 
George Blanda won it on a 27-vard field goal as the 
Raiders remained the only team in ihe AfC West 
with a winning record. Atlanta beat Denser 35 21 
as Quarterback Stese Bartkowski, returning after 
missing lYncc games, ihievs vvso touchdown -passes 
to Alfred Jenkins. Los Angeles (/’rw -Vi maintained 
its NfC West lead by crushing Chicago 38 10. and 
San Francisco downed New Orleans 16-6. 

golf SANDRA HAVNIh won the'LPGA fort 
Myers If la. I Classic on the second hole of sudden 
death, beating Pat Bradley, who had tied her at six- 
undcr-par 210 after 54 hoivs. 

pro hockey NHL: Buffalo is the pacesetter, the 
first to have 15 victories with a 7 2 will over De¬ 
troit. and the first to have 16 with a 6 2 defeat of 
Kansas City. Boston is undefeated in its last seven 
games, but tics with Detroit and the Islanders dead¬ 
locked the Bruins with Toronto for second. The tie 
remained when the Bunns and Maple 1 cats met for 
a 3-3 tie. Despite lour goals from Dennis Maruk 
in a ' 1 defeat of Pittsburgh. California still 


trails in the division lace. Montreal followed Buf¬ 
falo's lead, beating Toronto 4 2 for its 14th win. 
Los Angeles nails the Norris Division-leading C.i- 
nadicnv after losing to Chicago 4-2 and Pittsburgh 
<> 3. The best Detroit could manage was a 3 3 tic 
with Boston. Washington suffered its seventh low 
in eight games when California blanked the Cap¬ 
itals 2 0. the eighth career shutout for Seal Goalie 
(idles Mclochc. Chicago stayed atop the Srny the Di¬ 
vision, increasing its unbeaten streak to I I by tying 
Vancouver I - I. St. Louis inched above .500 as Cen¬ 
ter Derek Sanderson scored once and assisted twice 
in a 5 I trouncing of Detroit after the Blues had 
lost by the same score to Minnesota. That win by 
the North Stars snapped a six-game losing streak, 
but they subsequently lost two more, to Montreal 
t> 0 and Atlanta 6 .1. Philadelphia scored win No. 
14 at home ugunisi the New York Rangers 4 2 I he 
New York Islanders' 2 2 tie with Boston ended a 
lour-gumc losing streak. Center Lome Henning 
scored on a short-handed 45-t'onrcr and lied the 
game with an unassisted goal. 

W HA: Winnipeg closed to within two points of Ca¬ 
nadian Division-leading Quebec by beating the 
Nordiques 3 2. Bobby Hull setting up L'lf Nilsson 
for his Hull goal of lhe season with 1:13 gnnein over¬ 
time, Winnipeg then lost to Cleveland 6 3. while 
Quebec heat Cincinnati for the second time 111 tile 
week, '» 6. behind a live-goal second period. Third- 
place Culgaiy losl to San Diego 6 2, then defeated 
Denver r,-2 anti Minnesota )* 4 I a St -place roronlo 
hung on to beat Cincinnati 8 7 after leading 7 2 in 
ihc third period. Houston settled more firmly in liisl 
place, winning two. Larry Lund scored twice in a 1 
2 defeat of W innipeg and once in a 4 2 v ietory over 
I dmonton. Minnesota Goalie John Garrett earned 
his first shutout of the season by turning back 24 
New Lngland Whaler shots in a 2 0 win. In the I a si. 
New England gained on Cincinnati, beating Phoe¬ 
nix 7-5. while the Stingers lost four straight twice 

to Quebec and once toToronto and Denser 5 1. New 

I nglaitd was held to two goals in ns last three games, 
losing to Indianapolis 3 I and Minnesota 2 0 before 
heating Phoenix. Crusader John A. Stewart netted 
an overtime goal at 5:16 to give Cleveland a 4-3 win 
over Minnesota. The Crusaders then beat Winnipeg 
6-3 for a fifth straight home victory. 

mileposts APPOINTED: ALTHEA GIBSON. 
48. who in l'»57 became the- first black to win Wim¬ 
bledon. as New Jersey Athletic Commissioner 
PRESENTED:ToJOl MORGANoflhcC'mcmnali 
Reds, the National League MVP award. The sec¬ 
ond baseman hit 327. stole 67 bases (in 77 at¬ 
tempts I and scored 107 runs. 



JERRY SPICER, a se¬ 
nior quarterback at 
Hobart < 1 nil. j High, 
kicked a hi-yard field 
goal, believed lo be a 
national high school 
record, against Valpa¬ 
raiso High. He passed 
for 878 yards and five 
TDs and got live him¬ 
self lo lead the Brickies 
lo an 8-2 record. 


ALAN SCHARSU, .1 

sophomore at Auslin- 
lown Pilch High School 
in Youngstown. Ohio, 
won the state Triple-A 
cross-country meet in a 
record l J: 15.7 to give the 
Falcons a third title m 
eight years. Last spring 
he set the U.S. two-mile 
record (9:15.6) for 14- 
year-olds. 



JAN MERRILL, ;| silpll- 
omore at Thames Val¬ 
ley Stale Technical Col¬ 
lege in Norwich. Conn., 
holds the U.S. record 
in the 1,000-meter run 
(2:43.4), is second on 
the alltinic national list 
in the 1.500 (4:10.6) 
and is the junior nation¬ 
al record holder in the 
800 (2 06.1). 


KIM KROMDYK. a SC 

nior on lhe Bellevue 
(Mich.I High basket¬ 
ball team, scored a 
school-record 41 points 
in a 77 27 win over 
Laingshurg High. The 
5' 2" guard is averaging 
nearly 23 points per 
game. She has been on 
the All-Conference 
team for three years. 



tom ross, a senior 
goalie for Glasshoro 
(N.J.) State's soccer 
team, scored from 100 
yards out in a 4 2 loss 
lo Delaware. Ross was 
tw ice named to the slate 
college and university 
all-star team and last 
year was on the Mid- 
Allantic Regional All- 
American team. 


TONY CAPOZZOLI, a 

quarterback at St. 
Dominic's High in Oys¬ 
ter Bay. N.Y., set slate 
records by passing for 
5.376 yards and 68 
touchdowns and kick¬ 
ing 84 extra points in his 
prep career. In his final 
game, against Locust 
High, the Dorns won 
28 8 to cap a9-0 season. 
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To those 

people who thought 
they couldn’t afford 
aXerox copier. 


When Xerox decided to lower 
its prices, we made a lot of people 
very happy. 

It seems that many people who 
thought they couldn’t afford us 
began to think again. 

But price alone is no reason to 
get a Xerox copier or duplicator. 

A machine that never 
grows old. 

At Xerox, we never stop trying 
to improve our machines. Even 
after they’re yours. 

In the last two years alone, we 
updated nearly 200.000 rental 
machines. At no extra charge. 

That’s why, with Xerox, there’s 
no such thing as last year’s model. 

People as advanced 
as the machines. 

Our sales reps, tech reps and 
industry specialists are the best 
trained and most experienced in 
the industry. 

Each year, some 6,000 of our 
people graduate from the Xerox 
International Training Center with 
the latest information on sales, 
service and systems management. 

And they keep going to school 
to keep up-to-date. 

So whether you’re in law, bank¬ 
ing, government, transportation, 
or any other business, our people 
can show you new ways to manage 
your paperwork and keep your 
communications running smoothly. 


A lot of machines that 
solve a lot of problems. 

We can offer you everything 
from a S2.00 a day desk top copier 
to the most advanced duplicating 
machine ever developed: the Xerox 
9200 Duplicating System. 

And in between, we have 
portable copiers, color copiers, 
large document copiers, reduction 
duplicators, computer form 
printers and microfilm printers; 
some 20 different kinds of machines 
that can handle virtually any kind 
of job you can hand them. 

\bu can rent it or you 
can own it. 

We’ll lease you one of our 
copiers or duplicators for as short as 
30 days or as long as 12 months. 
(There’s a discount on annual 
contracts.) 

Or we’ll sell you one of our 
machines outright and include a 
service contract if you wish. 

All this and less. 

Business does not live by price 
alone. 

But when you consider all the 
things Xerox offers, and that you 
can now get them for less, a lower 
price can’t hurt. 

XEROX 

XEROX® JI1.I K^kfiurU of XEROX CORPORATION 


English 

Leather 

Soap 

on-a-Rope. 

One Man. 
One Scent. 

Why shouldn't the rest of you 
smell as good as your face? 

Shower-up with English 
Leather. Soap-on-a-Rope. That 
way you'lI have that clean 
honest scent of English Leather 
all over. 

And our soaps are hard 
milled. Which means they last a 
long time. So you’ll have that 
great English Leather scent 
until you've nothing left of the 
soap but 
the rope. 



IQ. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY F 1-001) 


MAYHEM 

Sir: 

It is difficult to shock the present-day 
sports fan but after reading Ray Kennedy's 
poignant essay on the mayhem in hockey 
( Wanted: An End to Mayhem, Nov. 17),Iwas 
genuinely saddened. I had the same feeling 
when I started John Underwood's article on 
kids' football < Taking the f an Out of a 
Came). However, the latter ended tip on one 
of the warmest high notes that I can recall as 
Bob Cupp's peewee ran his first sweep. I was 
still smiling as 1 closed the magazine—until I 
was confronted once more by the hockey 
brawl pictured on your cover. Do you think 
you could introduce Clarence Campbell to 
Cupp? Perhaps the NHL owners ought to 
meet him, too. 

G. Gordon Connally 

Buffalo 

Sir: 

The current trend toward out-and-out as¬ 
sault in professional hockey is not only ab¬ 
horrent but intolerable. Under the law, such 
actions are criminal offenses and not sub¬ 
ject to NHL “interpretations." Bobby Orr 
has my respect and admiration for being man 
enough to stand up against the trend. When 
well played, hockey can be exciting, phys¬ 
ical and interesting. In its present form it is 
an insult to any true sports fan. 

Richard S. Brockway 

Huntington, N.Y. 

Sir: 

The violence in hockey should not shock 
anyone. Man (and woman) was born with 
violence in his (or her) blood. 1 think the 
NHL should establish strict rules for need¬ 
less fights but not for the ones that erupt from 
the heat of the battle. 

Joseph Barrisi 

New York City 
Sir: 

Your article may be comparable to one 
found in Rome Illustrated in 476 A.D. 

Gary E. Wilson 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

FOR FUN 

Sir: 

I compliment John Underwood on his fine 
article and Bob Cupp on his fun approach 
to the game of football. Having attended my 
10-ycar-old son's baptism into the world of 
organized football this season, 1 wasappalled 
at the clinical, win-at-any-cost approach to 


the sport. The scene could very well have tak¬ 
en place at Municipal Stadium, except the 
participants were 70 pounds soaking wet. I 
am sure some good is derived from all of 
this, but I will not soon forget the sight of 
one "coach" loudly berating a small boy on 
the sideline, reducing him to tears. Where 
was the fun that day? 

Hal G. Tippett 


Cleveland 


Sir: 

Why must everything successful become 
suspect? In your article we coaches were 
treated as if we all had Napoleonic complex¬ 
es. Isn't it possible that the vast majority of 
us arc merely well-meaning adults who en¬ 
joy the game and working with children? 

Human beings are by nature competitive, 
and children are their own severest critics. 

Hugh J. Herron 

Linwood, N.J. 

Sir: 

As a Little League umpire. I was contin¬ 
ually aghast at the immaturity of managers; 

I was sure that the fault lay with forcing the 
“winning" ethos of adults upon kids. I've 
since changed my mind. The villain is our 
spectator society. Deprived of the physical 
release of exerting his direct influence on the 
game, the spectator goes bananas. The man¬ 
ager, aware of the ravages of old age, mourns 
his own youthful missed chances and cleans¬ 
es himself by taking it out on "his" kids. 
The truth is that small children are not ter¬ 
ribly concerned with winning. The sense of 
teamwork and physical exhilaration are 
goals enough. What we really need are 
leagues for aging parents. 

Martin Gill 

Evanston, III. 

SPORTSMEN 

Sir: 

Based on his statistics—.331 batting av¬ 
erage, 21 home runs, 105 RBIs—plus his 
contribution to his team's success and being 
named Rookie of the Year, my vote for 
Sportsman of the Year goes to Fred Lynn 
of the Boston Red Sox. 

Tom Schermerhorn 

Onconta, N.Y. 

Sir; 

O. J- Simpson. He's the best open-field 
runner since Gale Sayers. 

James C. Miller III 

Bloomington, Ind. 

continued 
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Before somebody teaches you 
about business insurance, 
ask who taught him. 



No longer can a man get by with a little bit of 
schooling, a sparkling personality and a rate book. 
Business insurance is complex. And changing every 
other day. 

So we put all our agents through a rigorous 
training period of 33 months. 

Then many of them enroll at the American 
College of Life Underwriters to become Cm's. 
It takes about five years and we pay the ex¬ 
penses. 

But just learning the ABCs of busi- ^ 
ness insurance isn’t enough. 


specialists. Profit sharing, variable annuity and de¬ 
ferred compensation specialists. People who also 
keep our agents up-to-date on taxes. 

We’ve installed special television equipment in 
the local agencies. When we have a new idea on 
business insurance we explain it to our agents on 
videotape. 

Many of our agencies have computer termi¬ 
nals. They’re connected to the master computer at 
the home office. Everything we know about busi¬ 
ness insurance is at our local agent’s fingertips. And 
yours. 


We back our agents with a team of %$Ty THE When a Lincoln National agent knocks on your 
specialists. Not only at headquarters. But Ufm;' LINCOLN NATIONAL door you can be sure of one thing, 
also on the staff of the local agencies. LIFE INSURANCE His knowledge comes from more 

Group insurance specialists. Pension COMPANY than just the school of hard knocks. 


A Lincoln National corporation / Fort Wayne, Indiana 





ZIPPO windproof lighters 


19TM HOLE eonilnilfil 



You can make a horse fly 
with an electronic Minolta. 



The faster the action, the more you can use an electronic 
Minolta 35mm reflex. Its unique shutter sets itself instantly, 
automatically and with uncanny accuracy. So instead of worrying about 
exposure, you can concentrate on the picture. 
You can use the camera automatically or make the adjustments 
yourself. Either way, the finder shows exactly what's happening 
for total creative control. 
There’s an electronic Minolta reflex that fills your needs. And it 
fits your budget. Each accepts interchangeable Rokkor-X and 
lgle to super-telephoto. 
For information, see 
your dealer or write to 
Minolta Corp., 101 
Williams Drive. 
Ramsey, N. J, 07446. 
In Canada: Anglophoto 
Ltd., P.Q. 

Minolta XK/Minolta XE-7/Minolta XE-5 

More camera for your money. 



Sir: 

Has anyone won the award twice in a row? 
I ask because I hope you guys arc smart 
enough to pick Muhammad Ali again. 

Gary Bailey 

Moline, III. 


Sir: 

Archie Griffin. 

Stephen G. Kenney 

Somers, N.Y. 

ROOKIES 

Sir: 

In regard to the article The Most Likely 
to Succeed in your March 31 issue, whatever 
happened to all those major league rookies 
who couldn't miss: Keith Hernandez (St. 
Louis), MarcHilltSan Francisco),Tom Ver- 
y/er (Detroit), Gary Carter (Montreal), Jim 
Kern (Cleveland) and Phil Garner (Oak¬ 
land )? 

Lou Malik 

Wichita, Kans. 

• Here are their major league statistics: 
Hernandez, first base, 64 games, .250 BA, 
three HRs. 20 RBIs: Hill, catcher, 72 
games, .214 BA, five HRs, 23 RBIs: Ver- 
yzer, shortstop, 128 games, .252 BA. five 
HRs, 48 RBIs: Carter, catcher and out¬ 
fielder, 144 games. .270 BA. 17 HRs, 68 
RBIs; Kern, pitcher, 13 games (72 in¬ 
nings), 3.77 ERA, won one. lost two: 
Garner, second base. 160 games, .246 
BA, six HRs. 54 RBIs.—ED. 


READING FOR THE BLIND 

Sir: 

We were delighted to see your Letter 
from the Publisher (Nov. 3) describing 
the Talking Book editions of Sports Illus¬ 
trated and other magazines available to 
persons with visual or physical impairments 
which prevent them from reading. 

Perhaps your readers would like to know 
that there also is available an audio anthol¬ 
ogy that for 14 years has presented mem¬ 
orable and varied pieces selected from a total 
of more than 60 distinguished periodicals, 
including Sports Illustrated. It is called 
Choice Magazine Listening and it, too, is re¬ 
corded by the expressive voices at the Amer¬ 
ican Printing House for the Blind. Every 
other month our eligible subscribers receive 
free of charge eight hours' worth of one of 
the world's most joyous activities—reading. 
Marion C. Loeb 
Executive Director 
Choice Magazine Listening 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Liu Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 








Give Seagram’s Benchmark. 

Measure your other gift ideas against it. 







I* Big Lew Hinton was a husky fellow 
whose cigarette holder gave him taste as 
clean as the driven snow. 


2« No need for a cigarette holder today. 
Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 
only rich, clean tobacco flavor. It keeps 
clean taste on the right track. 


cigarette holder works 


Kings: lbmg. iai. 0.8mg.nicotine 
Box: 14mg"iar’,'0.fl nig.mcotinu 
av. pur cigarette. FTC Report Apr'.75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







